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LONDONERS OVER THE BORDER. 


Lonpon does not end at the limits as- 
signed to it by those acts of parliament which 
take thought for the health of Londoners. 
More suburbs shoot up, while official ink is 
drying. Really, there is no limit to London ; 


ville in the winter, puts on shooting-boots as 
a particular precaution. He may need a 
coracle sometimes. The whole of the ground 
on which Hallsville and Canning Town are 
built is seven feet below high-water mark. 
Bow Creek borders both colonies, and its 
water, at high tide, is dammed out from them 


but the law must needs assign bounds ; and, | by very ancient banks of earth. The embank- 
by the Iaw, there is one suburb on the|ment is attributed to Danes, Saxons or 
border of the Essex marshes which is quite} Romans. When we first visited the place, 
cut off from the comforts of the Metropo-|the water in the creek was actually, to the 
litan Buildings Act ;—in fact, it lies just| stature of a man, higher than the ground on 





without its boundaries, and therefore is 
chosen as a place of refuge for offensive 
trade establishments turned out of town,— 
those of oil-boilers, gut-spinners, varnish- 
makers, printers’ ink-makers and the like. 
Being cut off from the support of the Me- 
tropolis Local Managing Act, this outskirt is 
free to possess new streets of houses without 
drains, roads, gas, or pavement. It forms 
part of the parish of West Ham, and con- 
sists of two new towns; Hallsville, called 
into existence some ten years since by the 
Messrs. Mare and Company’s ship-building 
yard, and half depopulated by the recent 
bankruptcy of that firm ; and Canning Town, 
very recently created by the works in pro- 
gress at the new Victoria Docks. Halls- 
ville and Canning Town are immediately 
adjacent to the Barking Road station of the 
Eastern Counties line. That station is con- 
nected by a junction with the North London 
Railway, and is to be reached by a sixpenny 
ride from Fenchurch Street, Camden ‘Town, 
or any of the intermediate stations. Any 
Londoner may, in dry summer weather, at 
the cost of very little time and money, go 
out, as we have done, to see this patch of 
the land over the border. 

If he should ‘go out in wet weather, or in 
winter, for that purpose, he will doubt whether 
it be land that he has come to see, It is a 
district, at such times, most safely to be ex- 
plored on stilts. The clergyman of the parish 
says, that he once lost his shoes in the mud 


which we walked. 

Our second visit was paid at the time of 
low-water, on one of Nature’s baking-days. 
From the ‘slight elevation of the railway- 
station or the bridge over the creek, the 
district, on such a day, seems more inviting 
than repulsive. The wide plain of valuable 
pasturage-—for the marshes that give ague 
to men, give grass to beasts—is dry to 
the foot and green to the eye. There are 
pleasant belts of trees, with here a spire, 
there a church-tower, upon the horizon ; 
and, in the foreground, groups of cattle feed 
as Cuyp used to paint them feeding. There 
are a good many tall smoking chimneys that 
mark out the line of the creek, and there is a 
forest of masts to tell of the adjacent 
Thames and of the docks ; but, to the eye, the 
broad, green Essex plain is master of the 
situation. 

Such a plain suggests a feeling of repose. 
Hallsville and Canning Town seem to be 
enviable townlets, their small houses ap- 
pearing, in the hot season, to be the happy 
homes of men who pasture flocks and herds 
safe from the wear and worry of the world. 

But let us go down into either townlet. It 
does not, in the smallest degree, matter which. 
The houses are built in rows; but, there 
being no roads, the ways are so unformed 
that the parish will not take charge of them. 
We get, then, upon a narrow path of gravel 
raised about two feet above the grass—such 
|paths enable men to walk not more than 


while visiting in Hallsville, and did not| midleg deep about the place in rainy weather 
know that they were gone till some time |—and we come to a row of houses built with 
afterwards ; so thickly were his feet encased | their backs to a stagnant ditch. We turn 
in knobs of mud. The parish doctor tells us|aside to see the ditch, and find that it 
that he means, next winter, to wear fishing-|is a cesspool, so charged with corruption, 
boots that shall reach to his thighs. The’ that not a trace of vegetable matter grows 
inspector of schools, when he goes to Halls-; upon its surface—bubbling and seething 
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with the constant rise of the foul pro- 
ducts of decomposition, that the pool pours 
up into the air, The filth of each house 
passes through a short pipe straight into this | 
ditch, sud stays there. Upon its surface, 
to our great wonder, a few consumptive- 
looking ducks are swimming, very dirty; 
very much like the human dwellers in foul | 
alleys as to their depressed and haggard phy- 
siognomy, and to be weighed by ounces, not 
by pounds. Some of them may be ducklings ; 
but they look as old as the most ancient 
raven. 

Perhaps this row of houses is a poor back 
settlement—a slum of Hallsville. Wego on, 
and are abruptly stopped by another ditch- 
full of stagnating corruption, bubbling as the 
last bubbled ; while, at a little distance, is 
another row of houses built so that they may 
pour all their solid and liquid filth into it in 
the most convenient way, and receive it back 
as air, with the least possible dilution. Near 
those houses we find a plank by which the 
ditch is crossed. There is a path across a 
patch of green, and the path is, in one place, 
made up of planks rotted with wet, now dried 
into the soil on which they float in spongy 
weather, The planks tell a tale, so does the 
bloated and corrupt body of a drowned dog 
that lies baking in the middle‘of that patch 
of green. We smell the dog, we smell the 
ditches, and we smell the marsh, dry as it is. 
As we go on exploring, we find the same | 
system of building everywhere. 

Rows of small houses, which may have cost 
for their construction eighty pounds a-piece, 
are built designedly and systematically with 
their backs to the marsh ditches ; which, with 
one exception, are all stopped up at their 
outlet ; and, in many parts of their course also, 
if there were an outlet, or if it could be said 
that they had any course at all. Two or 
three yards of clay pipe “drain” each house 
into the open cess-pool under its back win- 
dows, when it does not happen that the house 
is so built as to overhang it. We feel aqualm 
in calling houses built when they are laid 
like band-boxes upon the soil. In winter 
time every block becomes now and then an 
island, and you may hear asick map, in an 
upper room, complain of water trickling 
down over his bed. Then the flood cleans 
the ditches, lifting all their filth into itself, 
and spreading it over the land. No wonder 
that the stench of the marsh in Hallsville 
and Canning Town of nights, is horrible. A 
fetid mist covers the ground. If you are 
walking out and meet a man, you only see 
him from the middle upwards, the foul ground 
mist covering his legs. So says the parish 
surgeon, an intelligent man and a gentleman, 
by whom the day-work and the night-work 
of a wide district of this character has not 
been done without cost to his health. a 
was himself for a time invalided by fever, 





upon which ague followed. Ague, of course, | 
is one of the most prevalent diseases of the! 


'scribed with such circumlocution on 80 


district : fever abounds. When an epidemic 
comes into the place, it becomes serious in its 
form, and stays for months, Disease comes 
upon human bodies saturated with the in- 
fluences of such air as this breathed day and 
night, as a spark upon touchwood. A case 
or two of small-pox caused, in spite of vacci- 
nation, an epidemic of confluent small-pox, 
which remained three or four months upon 
the spot. “I have had twenty cases of it in one 
day,” the doctor said, The clergyman of the 
parish—whose church is beyond the reach of | 
the Hallsville people, but who is himself fami- | 
liar to their eyes—told us that during a half- 
year, when the population of Plaistow proper 
and of Hallsville were equal, he counted | 
the burials in each, There were sixteen | 
deaths in Plaistow, and in Hallsville seventy- 
two. 

Let us not abstain from recording the zeal | 
of the clergyman of this parish. In it, there 
are places four miles distant from each other, 
together with thousands of almost untaught 
parishioners, At atime when his incumbency 
was worth only one hundred and eighty 
pounds a-year, in aid of which he had but 
another seventy pounds a-year of private 
means, he for two years and a-half paid at 
the rate of one hundred a-year for a 
curate’s help, and struggled, by a pinch in 
his own household, to relieve part of the | 
pinch among the poor, He was obliged, | 
after a long fight, to abandon his endeavour; | 
for he was outrunning his income, “although 
living as economically as possible, making 
Lent to extend considerably over forty 
days.” These are the clergy who support 
the church ; and there is only one way in 
which such men usually ask the church to 
support them in turn ;—by giving nothing to 
themselves, only more succour to the poor. 
Thus, in the present case, appeal is made on 
behalf of the ignorance of Hallsville and 
Canning Town, inhabited by dock-labourers 
and men employed in neighbouring works 
and manufactories, who live surrounded by | 
all circumstances of degradation. The church 
is far from them; churchmen are asked to 
bring it nearer and in the best_way, by esta- | 
blishing a mission, Thus comes into life a | 
plea on behalf of the Plaistow and Victoria 
Dock Mission. We allude to that in passing; | 
our concern here being with the bodily con- | 
dition of the people. 

Though there is no church near Hallsville | 
or Canning Town, there is a small dissenting | 
chapel, to the door of which we were at- | 
tracted by a large placard touching the elec- 
tion of a local BOARD OF HEALTH, The 
Board of Health shone in such mighty capi< | 
tals, and the details as to the manner of voting | 
and the qualifications of the voters were de- | 





large a poster, that.we lost the smell of the | 
place out of our noses for. a quarter of a | 
minute. Then it came back aqui. We walked 


on a few steps and were beside another pesti- 
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Charles Dickens.] 
lential ditch, bubbling as if there were a! view to bringing it under the conditions of 
miraculous draught of fishes just below. A| the Public Health Act, Mr. Alfred Dickens 
row of houses was arranged with little back| was the civil engineer sent by the general 
yards dipping into it ; and, in one of the back-| Board of Health as an inspector. His report 
yards, three ghostly little children lying on| and the evidence at his inquiry is before us 
the ground, hung with their faces over it,|as we write, and it dwells very much — 
breathing the poison of the bubbles as it rose, | the state of Canning Town and Hallsville. We 
and _fishing about with their hands in the|learn from this report that the area of the 
filth for something—perhaps for something| ditches in the parish amounted to not less 
nice to eat. than one hundred and forty acres, according 

We went to the old national school, asmall| to a surveyor’s book upwards of thirty-five 
wooden lean-to, built at the side of the] years old, and that area has been increased 
last house in an unfinished row. The poor} by side-cuttings at the railway and new cut 
in Rotherhithe, and here too, describe any| tings of open sewer. Disease had cost the 
line of very crazy cottages as Rabbit-hutch| parish six hundred pounds in the year pre- 
Row. The old Hallsville national school is| vious to the inquiry. There was then, of 
certainly a sort of rabbit-hutch; and not a/ course, as now, no drainage or paving in 
large hutch either. Whenit was first knocked! Canning Town; the roads in winter were 
up, there were but thirty houses in this part} impassable ; but the inhabitants were paying. 
of the marsh, and accommodation was re-| (for what they did not get) an eighteen-penny 








quired for but eleven scholars. The new town 
grew rapidly, and there were no means of 
building a new school; so that, at last, one 
might see the mistress on a wet day, with 
her umbrella up, teaching a hundred children 
in the dripping hutch. We are told that 
there have been one hundred and seventy 
scholars crammed into it; although, ifit were 
a fowl-house, nobody would suppose it 
able to accommodate that number of fowls. 
By fortune, a long room, built by a publican 
as an American bowling-alley for dock 
labourers and sailors, was bowled down as 
an alley and set up again as a new national 
school. It is spacious and clean, The sky- 
lights open and secure sufficient ventilation. 
There is a ditchfull of filth sleeping at full 
length (we must not say running) along one 
side of the building, and it branches into 
another ditch of the same character that 
stinks immediately under the back window ; 
which, therefore, is a closed shutter and no 
window at all. Over the two ditches, at the 
place where they meet, a wooden house is 
built ; it seems by its form to have been con- 
structed as a pleasure-house on the ground 
of the publican who speculated in the bowl- 
ing-green. But now it is a home. The 
white blind was down at the window. 
Was there death as well as deadly air 
inside ? 

Of course the ditches were inevitable to 
the school; for there is no escaping them in 
Hallsville or Canning Town. The local Board 
of Health appears, from answers made to 
inquiries, to care more about Stratford, where 
its members live, than about colonies outin the 
marsh, On the occasion of our first visit, 
however, the board had been active ; for we 
learnt that a ton of deodorising matter had 
been recently scattered about the vilest pools, 
The stench, when we paid our second visit, 
was unmitigated. 

Iwo years ago, when application was made 
by more than a tenth of the rate-payers of 
the parish of West Ham for an inquiry into 


rate under the Commissioners’ Act, not for 
works done in accordance with it, but “ for 
the expenses of the act.” Also, although the 
parish did not take charge of their roads, 
they were paying a highway rate for the 
parishioners elsewhere. One horrible detail 
in Mr. Dickens’s report has, happily, to be 
omitted from our sketch. Two years ago, 
there was in Hallsville and Canning Town 
no water supply. Good water is now laid 
on. In all other respects, the old offences 
against civilised life cleave to. the district. 
The local Board of Health which the in- 
habitants of the parish sought and obtained, 
whatever it may have done for Stratford, 
seems to have done nothing for Hallsville, 
unless it be considered something to in- 
dulge it with an odd pinch of deodorising 
powder, 

Canning Town is the child of the Victoria 
Docks. The condition of this place and of 
its neighbour prevents the steadier class of 
mechanics from residing in it. They go from 
their work to Stratford or to Plaistow. Many 
select such a dwelling-place because they are 
already debased below the point of enmity to 
filth ; poorer labourers live there, because 
they cannot afford to go farther, and there 
become debased. The Dock Company is 
surely, to a very great extent, answerable for 
the condition of the town they are creating, 
Not a few of the houses in it are built by 
poor and ignorant men who have saved a 
hundred pounds, and are deluded by the 
prospect of a fatally cheap building invest- 
ment. But who was it that named one row 
of these houses Montesquieu Place? We 
should like to see in Canning Town some of 
the engineering works suggested by a place 
where on one spot you may pass out of Ark- 
wright Street into Brunel Street and turn 
your back upon Graves Terrace. Was it an 
undertaker who had made his money in these 
parts, and spent it in a profitable investment 
upon houses that would further freshen up 
his trade, who built Graves Terrace in 


| the sanitary condition of the district, with a! Canning Town ? 
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Not to be unjust to the district, let us own 
that we found one ditch behind a row of 
houses covered with green matter; thus 
proving that it wasnot poisonousto organic life 
to the last degree. In one there was an agita- 
tion which suggested that its course was open, 
and we found this to be really the one ditch that 
has, at certain hours,a flow. It has tidal com- 
munication with theriver Lea. Weunderstood 
that a few of the best houses, five or six 
erhaps, are drained into this ditch, when it 
is at some distance from their windows, and 
thus have what is, in those parts, to be con- 
sidered decent drainage. 

We need hardly say, that the level of the 
marsh ought to be no obstacle to the proper 
drainage of a town built over it. If it be 
worth while to put a pump over a coal-mine, 
certainly it is worth while to put one over 
the place by the river-side to which the 
sewage ofa little town may fall, until the great 
out-fall question is decided. 


INDIAN IRREGULARS. 


Wuen people hear of these famous Irregu- 
lars, of Jacob’s, Mayne’s, and Chamberlain’s 
Horse, they probably form rather vague 
ideas as to their appearance and discipline, 
and most likely set them down as a band of 
rough-riders, more picturesque than orderly, 
and, like the Turkish Bashi Bazouks, less 
agreeable as neighbours, than as subjects for 
a sketch in the Illustrated London News. 

Such is not, however, the case. There is 
nothing “irregular” in these corps, with the 
exception of their designation. They are 
simply bodies of cavalry, recruited from a 
class much superior to any from which the 
“regular” regiments draw their supplies of 
men, and with a certain elasticity (not laxity) 
in their discipline, which gives more latitude 
to individual talent and personal qualities 
than the rigid precision of ordinary regu- 
lations will permit of. 

I cannot better express what I mean than 
by saying that the commanding officer of an 
irregular corps finds he has elbow-room. 
Much is left to his discretion—and wisely so, 
if he be, as he generally is, an able and 
dashing officer ; zealous for the well-being of 
his regiment. He is allowed to choose the arms 
of the corps, to pick out from the infantry such 
officers as are best fitted to a service so smart 
and active as that of the Irregular Horse, and 
to promote deserving privates, irrespective of 
that system of seniority which renders the Su- 
bahdars and Jemadars of Sepoy regiments so 
wretchedly inefficient. 

A colonel of irregulars has a wide latitude 
allowed him in matters concerning which the 
commandant of a line regiment, whetherinthe 
Queen’s or Company’s service, is a mere 
automaton, He may attire the corps in red, 
in green, in blue, or in orange, at his pleasure, 
and every cavalry officer knows well what an 


advantage is a markedly distinct uniform 
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with enemies, are straying, skirmishing, and | 


galloping up hill and down dale, over a 
broken country. He may furnish the 
soldiers with lances, carbines, or rifle car- 
bines, as he thinks best; or, he may 
divide the whole force into lancers and car- 
bineers; so as to unite the advantages of 
both arms of the service, In matters re- 
lating to remounts, forage, cantonments, and 
so on, he is little hampered by interference, 
He has the power, at any time, of procuring 
the very flower of the linesmen to be his 
subordinate officers, and hundreds of gallant 
young fellows are always ready to enlist in 
his favoured force. Of course his responsi- 
bility is great in proportion to his powers, 
and these may now and then be abused, 
Nepotism prevails in every part of the 
world; and if Mrs. Wheedle do but write 


sufficiently moving letters to her cousin, 


Major or Colonel Sabretasch, that officer will 
give young Bobby Wheedle a commission in 
his command, though Bobby cannot ride | 
without provoking even the grave Hindoos | 
to laughter, and knows little more of Hin- | 
dustani than “hana lao” (pale ale), and a 
few choice terms of abuse. Moreover, a | 
young fellow in good odour at Government | 
House, be he a milksop or blockhead, | 
may be certain of donning the martial garb | 
of the Irregulars; but this is no fault of | 
the commandant; who, you may be sure, 
will, when left to himself, prefer Jack Spur- | 
rier, of the Fiftieth Native Infantry, who has 
no qualifications but brains, pluck, and horse- | 
manship, to all the Honourable Frederick 
Fitznoodles in the peerage. 

Of the system of promotion by merit among | 
the natives of the corps, it is impossible to 
speak too highly. To reward the longest 
liver and to ignore personal qualifications is | 
certainly not the way to get an army well 
governed. In the Sepoy regiments, seniority 
carries the day over merit ; and the conse- 
quence is, that, not only are most of the | 
native commissioned officers a set of worn- 
out, puffy, ghee-bloated cripples, but their 
fellow feeling is wholly with the privates; 
among whom most of their lives have been | 
spent. Thus, in the recent mutiny, the same | 
story was heard everywhere. A Subahdar | 
countenanced the first outrage of the insur- | 
rection; and, in every station, the native | 
officers seem to have been the ringleaders or | 
the puppets of the rebels, As tothe question | 
of its being politic to give commissions to | 
natives at all, that will doubtless receive con- | 
sideration ; but, if thus promoted, it should | 
certainly not be for mere length of service | 
In the Irregulars, the stimulus of merit | 
promotions works well. The intelligent | 
character of the men tends to foster emu- 
lation, and they yield a willing obedience | 





to all necessary restrictions of discipline. | 
They are, as I said before, volunteers selected | 
from a class very superior to any which | 
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furnishes recruits to an army in Europe+| performers; while some of the troopers 
It is usual to address them as “ Sahib !” and | carried awayatent-peg on their spears, twenty 
they never forget, nor allow their chiefs to| times running, at full speed. 

forget, that, in becoming soldiers, they have} In horsemanship, the Indian Mahometans 
not ceased to be gentlemen. An attempt to|far surpass the more broad-breasted and 
degrade them or tointerfere with their religion | robust Affghans; and, although in the Punjab, 
would, of course, produce an outbreak ; but) we could draw any number of stout recruits 
whatever bad news may be wafted to us from! from the mountains, yet the natives of the 
India, I believe, and always shall believe,| peninsula are generally preferred. In one 
that the Irregulars, well led by officers they | manceuvre, the Oriental horseman is inimit- 
like and respect, will be found as true as\able, He keeps his horse (with a murderous 
steel. If they mutiny, depend upon it there) bit) so well in hand that, when an English 


is some flaw in the personnel of their 
officers. 1 could cite a hundred cases in 
which thee troopers have shown a devo- 
tion to officers whom they really loved and | 
esteemed, that has few parallels in European | 
history. And I am sure that if, in the 


dragoon charges him, he wheels off as if on a 
pivot, and deals a cut across the back of his 
enemy’s neck that generally puzzles the sur- 
geon. I myself remember a Sikh cavalier, who, 
in one of the Sutlej affairs, cut down three 
European troopers—two dragoons, namely, 


Russian war, their offers to volunteer for the | and a lancer—whose lance was cut through as 
Crimea had been accepted, the Cossacks| well as his neck, and I saw the fellow killed, 
would have been thoroughly checkmated in| not far from where Lord Gough was standing, 
their own Parthian style of fighting. The} by a native trooper, who outwitted him at 
class of military adventurers from which the|his own game of back-blows. Then the 
Irregulars are drawn is one peculiar to Asia, | wonderful lightness of these riders, compared 
and reminds one strongly of the feudal ages. | with European dragoons or hussars, is one 

Younger sons of courtly noblemen, whose | reason for the great length of the marches 
ancestors stood around the peacock throne of| they perform ; which have often amounted to 
Aurungzebe, sons of Zemindars, Potails, | eighty, and, in one or two cases, to a hundred 
Omrahs, and so forth—some from Rajpootana, | miles, in twenty-four hours. But, then, the 


but mostly children of Mahometan land-| Irregulars ride, on an average, some twelve 
holders—come in and offer themselves, with | or thirteen stone, while our Light Dragoons 
horse, weapons, and accoutrements, to the|are seldom less, in marching order, than 


recruiting agents of the Irregular Cavalry. | 
Nothing would tempt these proud youngsters 


—most of whom are first-rate horsemen, 
familiar with arms from childhood —to 
shoulder a musket in the line, or to take 
service in the regular cavalry. But, in the 
Irregulars—where they retain their eastern 
dress and saddle, and associate only with 


twenty or two-and-twenty stone; a pretty 
tax on the powers of an Indian horse of not 
above fourteen hands and a-half in height, 
the usual stature! The Irregulars might 
march round and round a European regiment 
on a journey without the latter even dis- 
covering it. 

In many corps, the privates are allowed to 


their equals—they are so willing to engage, | choose their own saddles, which are of wood, 
that at a month’s notice the existing force!cloth, leather, felt, or velvet, as the rider 
might be trebled. Every man is obliged,| pleases; but which must be covered by a 
before enlisting, to prove himself perfect| uniform regimental saddle-cloth. Felt and 
master of his weapons and his charger. He|cloth saddles, made without trees or wood- 
is required to manage a horse at full speed,| work, are generally preferred; though of a 
with a saddle and without, to strike a spear|somewhat heating texture, and, if made 
into a tent-peg at full gallop and to draw it | much lighter than twenty-eight pounds Eng- 
from the ground, to hit a mark with carbine|lish, they wring a horse’s withers and 
and pistol, and to cut through a roll of felt}rub his back. All light felt or cloth saddles 
lying on the ground, as he dashes by at the|turn out failures. The bits are murderous 
full stride of his horse, and bends over his| things, with prickles of steel that subdue a 
saddle-bow to use the razor-like sword, The| charger in a moment; but, if the bridle be 
swords of the Irregulars are always of a|unskilfully used, a tortured horse will often 
keenness that contrasts wonderfully with the | fling himself down, or rear till he falls back 
blunt reaping-hooks of English dragoons.|and crushes his rider. The great aim of 
Not that they are all, or even usually, of| Orientals is to break a horse down, and get 
Khorassan manufacture, Most of them are|him so under control as to check or wheel 
of English steel, and owe all their sharpness | him in a moment ; and, for military purposes, 
to careful grinding and leathern scabbards.|this answers well, although it ruins the 
The skill to which some of the Irregulars} animal’s stride for a gallop. In some corps, 
attain, both with the lance and sword, is|soldiers have been allowed to wear chain 
extraordinary. Long ago, in the Madras| armour, after the old Indian fashion ; but, 
presidency, 1 witnessed a sort of mock tour-| besides spreading a bad spirit among the 
hament given by the privates of Skinner's | men, the chain-mail is sure to be driven in by 
Horse, in which such horsemanship was dis-|a ball, and so render fatal a gun-shot wound 
played as would have astounded Astley’s 
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On the whole, no branch of the Indian 
army deserves greater praise or greater 
reliance than the Irregular Cavalry. 
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THE SWEETEST OF WOMEN. 


Tuat accomplished gentleman and elegant 
poet, Mr. Edmund Waller, of Beaconstield, 
Member of Parliament for the borough of 
Agmondesham, courtier, wit and orator, man 


of wealth and man of fashion—loved and | 


Bang, upwards of two centuries ago, the 
charms of Sacharissa. 

Hereupon the majority may probably in- 
quire, Who wasshe? Who wasshe, this beau- 
tiful and charming Sacharissa? She whose 
name has thus, by the honeyed words of her 
lover, been sweetened for ever in the world’s 
remembrance — literally preserved in the 
sugary compliments of verse—candied with 
poetry like a very sweetmeat in the bouquet of 
our national literature. For, at once, be it re- 
marked, in regard to this fantastic and deli- 
cious name of Sacharissa, that Dr. Johnson 
has observed in reference to it, speaking of it 
with characteristic reprehension, and in no 
less characteristic phraseology, “ Lhe name is 
derived from the Latin appellation of sugar, 
and implies, if it meaus anything, a spiritless 
mildness and dull goodnature.” Whereas 
Mr. Elijah Fenton has described it, however, 
much more ingeniously and judiciously, as a 
name recalling to mind (to his antiquarian 
mind, that is to say !) “ what is related of the 
Turks” (he does not inform us where !) 
* who, in their gallantries,” quoth he quaintly, 
“think Sucar birpara, i.e., bit of sugar, to 
be the most polite and endearing compliment 
they can use to the ladies.” Delightful Mr. 
Fenton—it is the very key to the enigm&— 
the solution (of course, figuratively) of the 
delicate love-puzzle of this melting saccharine 
“appellation” of Sacharissa. Bit of sugar— 
Sucar Birpara—let us nibble at it. It gives 
one the a flavour of the poetic flattery 
conveyed in those rhythmic words of him 
whom Mr. Addison has appropriately desig- 
nated the “Courtly Waller ”°—words rained 
down by him at the feet of his mistress, not, 
as in the instance of the Arabian princess of 
the fairy tale, like a shower of pearls and 
_— stones, but rather in this instance, 
ike a sprinkling of comfits and sugar-plums, 

Almost all that the world-at-large really 
appears to know about Sacharissa, might, 
we conjecture, be summed up thus suc- 
cinctly ; that she was, when her lover sang 
of her, very young, very charming, very 
beautiful. Scarcely anything besides; and 
that assuredly, as far as it goes, might 
safely enough have been taken for granted 
without requiring one syllable in the way 
of verification. Not but what these Loves 
of the Poets have occasionally been very 
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the bandage significantly bound over the 
eyes of Eros in the antique mythology! 
Abominable pendauts, in their way, to the 
classic legend of Beauty wedded to the god 
of the splintered thigh and the splaw-foot ! 
However it may have been thus, with rare 
exceptions, these Loves of the Poets have, 
nevertheless—almost invariably —appeared, 
upon investigation, to be what we have but 
just now very briefly described Sacharissa, 
Yet, invariably, they have been better than 
merely visibly beautiful: they have been 
beautiful, all of them, ideally ; some of them 
mentally ; a few of them, in a very high de- 
gree, spiritually. Types of excellence, exist- 
ing now and then exclusively, it is true, in 
the singer’s imagination ; but, at any rate, 
existing there, and, consequently, as such, 
admitting, if merely as the creations of genius, 
of these elevated poetic celebrations, “A 
Thing of Beauty” each has proved to be in 
some particular, several in many particulars: 
as all know since the golden truth was first 
articulated, in eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
by one John Keats, son of a livery-stable 
keeper, down in Moorfields—a truth but very 
recently emblazoned, with appositeness, over 
the grand entrance of the Manchester Fine 
Arts Exhibition— 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever!” 


So, no less than with her lovely compeers, 
has it proved with Sacharissa. Her graces, 
thanks to Waller, have become perennial, 
Her charms—reflected in his pellucid verse 
as in a mirror—liave been perpetuated. She 
has surpassed Diana of Poictiers without an 
effort : retaining her beauty unimpaired, the 
sparkle of her glance, and the bloom of her 
complexion : not only through the wrinkling 
and withering ordeal of old age, but—alter 
death—beyonud the grave—when her dust 
itself has long since mouldered away and 
perished out into absolute nothingness. 

At the period when Edmund Waller first 
ventured to raise his voice in the impassioned 
language of a suitor aspiring to the hand of 
Sacharissa, he was still very young, although 
a widower. Moreover, he was in his worldly 
fortunes affluent; having enhanced rather 
considerably by the addition to it of his first 
wife’s property his own ample and even 
splendid patrimony. Beyond this, he was 
vain enough to imagine himself to be little 
less than irresistible, and gifted enough to 
account, in some measure, for this not abso- 
lutely unparalleled hallucination. It was 
scarcely seven years from the date of the 
premature demise of Edmund Spencer, when, 
upon the third of March, sixteen hundred 
and five, Edmund Waller first drew breath 
at Cobshill, in Hertfordshire. His father, 
Robert Waller, of Agmondesham, in the 
county of Buckingham, dying during the 


startling personages indeed, by reason some-| future ‘poet’s infancy, bequeathed to him 
times even of the absolute incongruity of; somewhere about three thousand five hun- 


their appearance. Appalling justifications of | 


dred pounds a-year, an amount then equiva- 
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Jent, it has been calculated, to an annual | the handsome and profligate Duke of Buck- 
income, now-a-days, of ten thousand pounds|ingham. It is amusing to note in the foriner 
sterling. Obviously all of which, beyond piece, that earliest of Waller's literary per- 
what was absolutely requisite for the expenses formances, how fragrantly the soil of the 
of his education, must, throughout the period fancied Parnassus breathes, so to speak, of 
of his pupilage, have been in due course ac-|the freshly-dinted turf of the playground! 
cumulating. Increased thus by compound Witness this, the schoolboy metaphor (verses 
interest during the lapse df a score of years,’ forty-five to forty-six) comparing the gilded 
Waller’s pecuniary resources were soon ap-| barge in which the Prince of Wales was 
oreciably extended still more, as already | nearly foundering among the Spanish waters, 
Finted, by his early marriage with Miss’ off Saint Andero, to the perilous tossing to 
Banks, a rich city heiress. In the suit for;and fro of the leather-covered and elastic 
whose heart (and purse) it should be recorded | bladder in the game of football. Witness 
that he signally triumphed over one Mr. | this, moreover, hardly less, the whole of the 
Crofts—a rival so far formidable, that he was | egregiously academic illustrations, referring 
reputed to be backed by very powerful court! now to the painter Timanthes, now to the 
influence. |floral death of Cyparissus, and so forth, 
Glorified by these doubled riches—viva- | throughout the scholastic souvenirs of some 
cious, vain, and convivial—with an oratorical well-thumbed page of Ovid or Thucydides— 
repute rising rapidly within, and a literary | scattered abundantly among the scanty vérses 
repute rising no less rapidly without, the walls relating to the bloody deed of Lieutenant 
of parliament, Waller (bereaved of his fine city | Felton, by whose red right hand George Vil- 
madame thus prematurely) ventured, at/liers was basely done to death at Ports- 
twenty-five, to fix his audacious gaze upon! mouth. Butif the style spoke of the schools, 
the haughty and patrician Sacharissa. Am-j|the themes thus celebrated spoke also in 
bitious and affluent himself, he probably re-| their turn of the court no less distinctly. 
coguised no disparity whatever between their | Waller had become a courtier and a poet not 
relative positions; the status respectively— | only prematurely but simultaneously. And 
here of an earl’s daughter—there of a com-) precisely as the mere contagion of the golden 
moner, well born, well-bred, rich, comely, as-| ringing of the broad pieces in the ample 
piring, and, in many ways, rarely accom- purse caused him apparently to grasp, in the 
plished. Such was the vain glory of the man first instance, at the money-bags of the City 
who spoke in the House of Commons with! Heiress avariciously, so, likewise, in the 
the seli-possession of a practised debater at second and more notable venture of his affec- 
the age of eighteen; and who, while yet a tions, the impulse seemed to be imparted 
stripling, took within his grasp the poetic from without to this creation, half of hot 
lyre then in vogue, and struck its chords) impetuosity, half of cool deliberation. It 
boldly from the first with the skill of;should be remembered of him, that he was 
a practised and almost-perfected musician.} born with a ponderous gold spoon in his 
It can scarcely be wondered that, successful, mouth, rather than with the mere matter-of- 
thus in various ways at the very outset, his| fact silver one, lightly attenuated, and plainly 
confidence in his own capacities should fiddle-patterued. His fortune was ready 
speedily have become, in a manner, supreme} made, and waiting for him. So might it be 
and consummate, Educated successively at) said of his style, whether in regard to rheto- 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, he;ric, or in regard to versification, “ What 
took his place at the early period already in-| was acquired by Denham,” said the great 
timated, among the national legislators at} Doctor, “was inherited by Waller.” lta 
Westminster, as M.P. for his father’s birth-) peared as though to have he had but to ask. 
place, the little Buckinghamshire borough of; Wherefore, as he hal previously wooed and 
Agmondesham. At sixteen (observe! two! won Miss Banks, and that too against consi- 
years earlier), he had already found his way|derable odds, so now again he dared to woo, 
to Whitehall, among the gadflies of the court} and hoped to win, the lofty and far more 
of King James the First—overhearing, there,| desirable Sacharissa, Likely enough, he 
upon one occasion, at the royal dinner-table,| plumed himself still more upon his lineage 
a contest of wits, since tlen recorded upon} than upon either his parts or his possessions; 
the pages of history as in many respects} for with this poet, at least, it was no russet 
curiously, even portentously, characteristic. | bird of song warbling under the eaves of a 
The air of the court infected him: it influ-|garret. It was here, rather that scarcely 
enced successively his muse, his heart, and| conceivable phenomenon, the vanity and 
his ambition. His first poetic effort was in| splendour of the peacock, enhanced by the 
loyal celebration of the escape of the Prince) glorious voice and thrilling cadeuce of the 
(afterwards King Charles the First) at St.| nightingale. 
Andero, His second was in commemoration! ‘Through the maternal line, he claimed 
of his Majesty’s wonderful equanimity on re-| kindred with the Great English People, as 
ceiving intelligence, on the twenty-third of | represented in the Anglo-Saxon yeomanry ; 
August, sixteen hundred and twenty-eight,| and this, moreover, by the strongest thews 
of the assassination of the royal favourite,! and sinews of relationship: his mother being 
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sister to John Hampden, the Hero of Pa- 
triotism, martyred in the green meadow 
near Chalgrove, and consequently cousin 
of his Highness the Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, the uncrowned king of the Com- 
monwealth. Through the paternal line, on 
the contrary, our love-sick aspirant to the 
blending by marriage of his own “divine 
ichor” with the “blue blood” of the Percies 
and the Sydney, traced back his ancestry by 
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instrument, Waller was always applying 
fresh rosin to his bow, and screwing the 
strings a little tighter. According to the 
assurance given by the Duke of Buckingham 
to the Annotation of our author’s Quarto 
Edition, he was known to have consumed 
the greater part of an entire summer in 
composing and correcting just ten lines to be 
inscribed in a rare copy of Tasso, belonging to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York. 


direct ascent up to the Golden Age of Chi-| Yet the cherrystone was not worth much, 
valry—in simple truth, to that valiant Sheriff | after all, even when rubbed into a gloss and 
of Kent, Richard Waller of Spendhurst, who, | carved thus elaborately. It may be, doubt- 
in fourteen hundred and fifteen, with his own | less, in explanation of the fastidious caution 
hand, took the Duke of Orleans prisoner | lavished upon these verses, for the fiy-leaf of 
upon the memorable twenty-fifth of October, the Jerusalem Delivered, that he designed 
when King Henry gave the battle-signal, | them, possibly as a tribute of reverent grati- 
“Banners Advance,” upon the famous field|tude to the memory of Torquato, to whose 
of Agincourt. Wherefore, probably, the melodious epic, done into English by Mr. 
knightly sheriff’s descendant deemed it in no Fairfax, he avowed, in the hearing of Mr. 
way incongruous that he also, in due course, | Dryden, that he owed whatever smoothness 
should in the lists of love dream of capturing | might be discernible in his own flowing and 
an earl’s daughter, even though that earl’s | harmonious versification. In testimony, how- 
daughter wore a mail of proof as impene-| ever, of the poetic faith that was in him, this 
trable to the shafts of his passion, even, be it | significant couplet may be not inaptly cited 
said, as the pride of Sacharissa. A suspicion | from one of his Prologues : 

of that repellant pride, Waller seems, in 
spite of his own matchless self-reliance, to 
have entertained actually at the very outset ; . F ; 
so that we absolutely find him muttering to| Hardened and polished lines like these 
himself “sour grapes” with a qualm like|same marble numbers of Waller, howbeit, 
that of an agonising preséntiment, in the| were scarcely the fittest medium for a pas- 
earliest utterance of his newly-awakened! sion imperatively demanding at all times 
admiration. It is where he hints (in the;more penetrable stuff for its manifesta- 
Verses upon the Picture of his Beloved) at| tion. Sacharissa, we may presume, wanted a 
the fate of the emotions inspired by her | heart, and she was offered a gem selected 
graces. “ As doubtful,” he sighs, with the taste, and cut with the adroitness, 


“ Our lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble, would like marble last.” 














* As when, beyond our greedy reach, we sce 
Inviting fruit on too sublime a tree.” 


Never does he sing to her as he sang to 
Chloris afterwards : 


“So the fair tree which still preserves 
Her fruit and state when no wind blows, 
In storms from that uprightness swerves, 
And the glad earth about her strews 
With treasure from her yielding boughs.” 
Unconsciously, indeed, he confirms Sacha- 
vissa in her scorn by a premature revelation 
of his hopelessness. 
his darts like a Parthian in flight. Besides, 
the manner in which his ardour found 
expression, bore about it the appearance at 
last of affectation. Writing, as he did, at 
long intervals—this naturally enough becom- 


ing a habit with one altogether without the | 


necessity of toiling at the pen for his subsist- 
ence—Waller invariably wrote and re-wrote 
with the most exquisite care, and the most 

ainful deliberation. Has he not acknow- 
edged naively, in his comment upon the Earl 
of Roscommon’s version of Horace ? 


“ Poets lose half the praise they should have got 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot.” 


Unlike Paganini, who was never once 
heard by his familiar friends to string an 


Cupid, with him, shoots | 


of the most exquisitely tasteful and cunningly 
| adroit of lapidaries. 

Sacharissa, the haughty and the debon- 
naire, was the first-born of eight fair 
daughters—ofisprings of the marriage of 
Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, with the 
Lady Dorothea Percy, sister of the celebrated 
Countess of Carlisle. Sacharissa, chief flower 
of all this blooming stock, 


* Queen rose in this rosebud garden of girls ;” 


was known and admired, during her radiant 
maidenhood, as the Lady Dorothea Sydney. 
Subsequently, however, her name was ren- 
dered otherwise familiar ; first of all, during 
nearly half a century, by her husband’s title, 
to her contemporaries; afterwards, by the 
sweetest appellation lover ever bestowed on 
his beloved, to all after generations. During 
her life-time, Countess of Sutherland! Per- 
petually, to all generations, Sacharissa! De- 
lectable, old, bright-eyed Klia, would infalli- 
bly have called her (coining a superlative for 
the nonce) Fortunatest of Ladies! this—at 
any rate in one important particular—happy- 
go-lucky Dorothea, Countess of Sutherland. 
And why? Simply, be it confessed, because 
there is not anywhere discoverable the faint- 
est vestige of a clue to the date of her birth, 
leaving that mystery as a problem to be 
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the accurate definition of the longitude. 
Nowhere has the record of that date proved 
discernible, or even within the reach of pro- 
bable conjecture, scrutinising the annals of 
the lady Dorothea’s life from its commence- 
ment to its termination. It appears, neither 
down in the Wealde of Kent, upon the 
register at Penshurst, nor yet again upon the 
sepulchral monument raised over her dead 
lord and herself at Brinton, in Northampton- 
shire. As well attempt, now, to denote the 
age of Sacharissa, as to be quite certain 
(within a century or two) about that of 
Cagliostro, or perfectly satisfied, again, in 
regard to the real name or the real country 
of Psalmanazar. Her years bafile us, not a 
jot less bewilderingly than the identity of 
that comely White Rose of England, Perkin 
Warbeck, or of that ever grimly and ghostly 
personage, the Man-in-the-iron-mask! At 
any rate, if it be impossible even to guess 
when she was born, we know accurately 
enough when she was married, when she was 
widowed, and when she died. Married— 
not, Oh, doleful Muse of Beaconsfield! to 
Edmund Waller, poet, legislator, and what 
not—but, upon the eleventh of July, sixteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, to Henry, Lord 
Spencer, subsequently created, by Charles 
the First, Earl of Sutherland! Widowed 
but four years after her gay bridal morn, 
when her husband, in the bloom of his man- 
hood (being then but twenty-three), was slain 
by a cannon-ball while fighting in arms for 
his king, like a gallant cavalier as he was, on 
the notable twentieth of September, sixteen 
hundred and forty-three, in the bloody strife 
at Newbury. Surviving her young lord full 
forty years, until the eve of her sepulture, on 
the twenty-fifth of February, sigteen hundred 
and eighty-three, in the stately vault of the | 
Earls of Sunderland. By Sacharissa the 
young cavalier noble, notwithstanding his 
premature demise, left three children : one of 
them a son, heir to his title and possessions. 
And so the story cf her proud life is told in 
few words: leaving her for forty years in 
wéeds and for ever afterwards in flowers— 
flowers blooming with an eternal fragrance, 
the flowers of love and poetry woven deftly 
by the hand of Waller into a coronal for 
Sacharissa. 

The incense of his encomiums he flung to 
her with a lavish hand (how affluently !) 
from the swinging thurible of his verse. Re- 
membering her relationship with that Bayard 
of Britain, Sir Philip Sidney, author of the 
Arcadia, he exclaimed, while gazing upon 
the portrait of his mistress, rapt in admira- 
tion : 


“ This glorious piece transcends what he could think, 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink !” 


Describing her under the leafy covert, sur- 
rounding her ancestral home at Penshurst, 


solved with the quadrature of the circle, or|she saunters, or cluster above her head in 


loving obeisance : 


“Tf she sit down, with tops all towards her bow’d, 


They ’round about her into harbours crowd; 
Or if she walk, in even ranks they stand, 
Like some well-marshalled and obsequious band.’? 


Hearing that some one has infamously 
accused her of rougeipng: Yes, Heaven! he 
cries out in scornful ire : 


“Paints her, ’tis true, with the same hand which 

spreads 

Like glorious colours thro’ the flowery meads, 

When lavish Nature, with her best attire, 

Clothes the gay Spring, the season of desire. 

Paints her, ‘tis true, and does her cheek adorn 

With the same art with which she paints the morn; 

With the same art wherewith she gildeth so 

Those painted clouds which form Thaumantia’s 
bow.” 


If he beholds her in his dreams, he thus 
apostrophises the lovely vision bearing her 
semblance : 


“In heaven itself thou sure were’t drest 
With that angelic-like disguise : 
Thus deluded am I blest, 
And see my joy with closed eyes.” 


Deprecating her evident wrath at his 
audacity all the while he is singing, by re- 
minding her that his passion is, after all, 
merely ; 


“ His humble love whose hope shall ne’er rise higher 
Than for a pardon that he dares admire.” 


Chloris, he commands ; Zelinda, eulogises ; 
Amoret, loves; but—he confesses even 
while proffering his tenderness to the gentle 
nymph last mentioned—he adores Sacharissa. 
He suspects it to be for him an idle and 
profitless infatuation. Yet he feels, too, at 
the same moment, that it is of all his noblest 
inspiration. Conscious of this he draws an 
exquisite comparison between his own tanta- 
lising pursuit of her, and that of Daphne 
by Apollo : proudly predicting his own Fame 
(by way of consolation) through an imagery 
as beautiful, as it as proved in his and many 
another kindred instance, marvellously pro- 
phetic : 


“ Yet what he sung in his immortal strain, 
Tho’ unsuccessful, was not sung in vain : 
All but the nymph that should redress his wrong, 
Attend his passion, and approve his song. 
Like Phebus thus, acquiring unsought praise, 
He catched at love, and filkd his arms with 


bays.” ° 


It is the epitome of the story of Waller’s 
idolised passion for Sacharissa. A tender- 
ness in the metrical effusion, of which we 
find him occasionally, we had almost said 
repeatedly, anticipating some of the loveliest 
fancies of various after-poets of yet larger 
reputation. Who shall say bat that Waller 
first suggested to Pope the elfin phantasy of 





|| he makes the very branches lacquey her as|his Rape of the Lock, through the following 
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couplet, It occurs in his epistle to Mrs. 
Broughton, the Abigail to Sacharissa : 


(September 12, 1857.] 


“ A thousand Cupids in those curls do sit 
(Those curious nets! thy slender fingers knit),” 
Was not Grey’s memorable quatrain in 
the elegy: 
“ Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton there may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” 


anticipated by those lines of Waller, de- 
noting the need Genius has of Opportunity ? 


“ Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock, perhays, or herd had led. 
He that the world subdued, had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.” 


And is not the principal charm of Byron’s 
famous commemoration of Kirke White, in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, but a 
literal transcript from Waller’s ejxculation 
to his lady-love, singing a song of his com- 
posing ? 
“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 

Espy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


Thus, eloquently, did Waller breathe 
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‘ing his allegiance to whatever power chanced 
to be in the ascendant—a courtier with the 
‘most flexible knees and the most supple 
‘vertebrae. His existence, it should be borne 
in remembrance—beginning in the early 
spring of sixteen hundred and five and 
lending in the late autumn of sixteen 
j hundred and eighty-seven—extended over 
/an interval embracing within it, as by a sort 
| of monopoly, the principal part of the seven- 
teenth century. During the lapse of nearly 
leighty-three years he enjoyed the privilege 
| of a personal intercourse with five remark- 
able sovereigns, with four of whom he is even 
‘recorded to have interchanged familiar com- 
pliments. His intimacy with the greatest of 
them all—his kinsman, Cromwell—he, him- 
self, immediately upon the death of the Lord 
Protector, crowned with that glorious pane- 
gyric, which is universally recognised as in- 
comparably his poetic masterpiece. Yet, with 
| scarcely a momentary pause between, we find 
him, directly afterwards, chaunting raptur- 
| ously over the event of the Restoration ; and 
| when rallied, good-humouredly, by the Merry 
Monarch, upon the inferiority of the Royalist 
verses when contrasted with their Republican 
predecessors, with the courtliest grace prof- 
, fering in extenuation that memorable rejoin- 


! 


through his oaten reed the tones of love and der, “ Poets, Sire, succeed better in Fiction 
flattery. Vainly, however, as we have seen'than in Truth.” His wit, indeed, has few 


when those notes were syllabled to Sacharissa. | better attestations of its brilliancy than those 
Immediately upon her rather conclusive |furnished by other equally well-known and 
rejection of his addresses, it has been conjec- | 


well-authenticated palace anecdotes. While, 
tured that, for the purpose of dissipating his!as delightfully illustrative of his humorous 
anguish, he accompanied the Earl of Warwick | extravagancies, it will be sufficient to parti- 
in an expedition to the Bermudas. He con-|cularise the reason extracted from him in 
soled himself in effect rather differently, | palliation of his monstrous eulogium upon the 
however, under the poignancy of his disap-| Duchess of Newcastle’s elegiac lines on the 


pointment, And Sacharissa knew it! He 
fled for comfort to the arms of a second 
wife, a sort of French Wilfrid (a personage, 
it may be remembered, described by Lord 
Jeffreys as “a tame rabbit boiled to rags,”) 
—a lady, in truth, of such absolute insignifi- 
cance, individually, that it remains, to this 
day a moot question, whether her maiden- 
name were really Bresse or Breaux. Terrible 
is the comment, uttered by Dr. Johnson upon 
this incident in Waller’s history, where he 
observes, in one of those sonorous sentences so 
provokingly equipoised, “he doubtless praised 
one whom he would have been afraid to 
marry, and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been ashamed to praise.” So 
ridiculous was Waller’s second wife in the 
eyes of Johnson, even with Tetty, his own 
red-faced Blowsabella vividly surviving in 
his remembrance ! 

Yet, while Waller’s first wife brought him 
but two, his second probably astonished him 
with no less than thirteen children,—five 
sons and eight daughters. First Consul 
Bonaparte would certainly have called her no 
mediocrity ! 

Politically, Edmund Waller was a Trim- 
mer of the most shameless effrontery, proffer- 


Death of a Stag (verses which he had pro- 
| tested he weuld have given up all his own 
'composition® to have penned), “ Nothing,” 
| said he, when charged with the flattery, “ was 
too much to be given that a lady. might be 
saved from the disgrace of such a vile perform- 
| ance.” But—ah, the vengeance upon Sacha- 
‘rissa! A vengeance drawn down upon her- 
self in the old age of both—of the quondam 
lover and the whilome beauty. When would 
| Mr. Waller again write verses upon her? 
}asked Sacharissa. Fancy the bow of the old 
| beauamong his rustling lace and his flowing 
knots,—among his wrinkles and his love- 
locks, as he replied with the frostiest smile 
|upon his withered lips, “When you are as 
young, Madam, and as handsome as you were 
then!” 
The slighted poet was, indeed, avenged. 
If, however, the lady Dorothea possessed 
within herself the slightest sense of a preten- 
sion to anything like decent consistency of 
character, it could scarcely have been aught 
else to her but matter for earnest self-gratu- 
lation that she had once, in her sagacious 
youth, rejected a man whose whole life, after 
that rejection, might be accurately designated 
| one long series of startling antitheses and dis- 
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| any wild possibility have been Sacharissa ? 


| homeward, a blot on his escutcheon, anid} 
| considerably reduced in his circumstances, 


| estate at Beaconsfield. 


Charles Dickens.] 


graceful contradictions, His political tergi-| 
versation was, to the very last degree, flagrant 
and untlushing. Upon no palliative or} 
explanatory hypothesis that eould possibly be 
dreamed of, can his principles be reconciled, or 
his actions harmonised. As a Parliamentary 
representative he could so energetically con- 
duct the prosecution of Sir Francis Crawley, 
one of the twelve judges who had declared 
the legality of levying ship-money, that, of the 
famous speech in which he advocated the 
interests of the nation and the cause of the le- 
gislature—an outburst of rhetorical logic and 
eloquent vituperation, in the midst of which 
he strikingly compares the beggary of the 
realm for the mere purpose of supplying the 
navy to the barbarity of seething a kid in its 
mother’s milk—there were sold in a single 
day copies to the number of not less than 
twenty thousand. Yet this enthusiastic and 
impassioned conductor of Crawley’s impeach- 


| ment could afterwards, with admirable con- 
| sistency, send a thousand broad pieces to 


the First set 
at Nottingham, 


the king when Charles 
up the royal standard 


| and could subsequently allow himself to be 


so bewitched by his Majesty's kind reception 


| of him at Oxford after the battle of Edgehill, 


that he is notoriously known to have engaged 


| a little later, in a treasonous conspiracy 


“prey the Commonwealth, The particulars 
of that futile plot—a plot so futile that Hume 
speaks of it simply as a project, Lingard even 
mentioning it as imaginary—are altogether 
too familiar to the students of our national 
history to be here recapitulated. Its dis- 
covery, while it cost two of Waller’s accom- 
plices their heads, cost the poet himself a 
ey incarceration, a fine of ten thou- 
sand pounds, and eventually banishment. 
Worse than all, it cost him his reputation. 
During the period of his exile in France, an 
event of interest befell the pardoned but 
disgraced conspirator. There appeared at| 
London in sixteen hundred and forty-eight | 


| the very first edition of his works ever pub- |} 


lished: an enterprise originated by some | 
unknown lady who had written to him in his | 
foreign seclusion, requesting him to send her | 
all his various poems collected together in| 
manuscript. Could this nameless fair one by | 


Ultimately Waller was permitted to return | 
} 


It was then he took up his abode upon the 
last remnant of his fortunes at Hallbarn, near 
his mother’s residence and his own former | 
He subsequently re-| 
sumed his old position in the legislature, con- | 
tinuing throughout another generation to be 
the delight, and, in some sort also, the boast of 
Parliament. His literary reputation was 
securely established. It obtained—a marvel | 
in those days—a continental recognition among } 
his own immediate contemporaries, He him- 
self, it is true, by coolly writing in one of his! 


ANGELA. 
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letters : “The old blind schoolmaster John 
Milton hath published a tedious poem on 
the fall of man,” could perfectly justify, in 
that one sentence, the accusation of envy 
directed against him by Atterbury. But 
Envy was not the Shadow of his own Merit, 
He was on the contrary the very Schlemil 
of popularity. Alexander Pope has taught 
the merest tyro in verse to 


“ praise the easy vigour of a line 


| 


Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness." 


join,” 


Mr. Addison has declared the perpetuity of " 


his renown as synonymous with the existence 
of the language, when he has predicted, 


* So long shall Waller’s strains our passion move, 
And Sacharissa’s beauty kindle love.” 


On the twenty-first of October sixteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, he peacefully 
breathed his last at Beaconsfield. 


ANGELA. 


Her brow is set in mellow light, 

Young Angela's! The happy mind 
That dwel!s within is raying out 

Its beauty ; and as fruits behind 
Hfer bower ripen, so her face 

And form grow perfect to the mind. 


Oh, ever so, through days and nights, 

Be clear and smooth that rounding brow! 
And ever, moulded from within, 

Glow brightly pure and mild as now 
The loveliness where soul is all 

Upon the enowy-polish’d brow ! 


Her braidless hair swims down her neck, 
Sweet Angela’s! No tresses on 
The richest tropic tree that drinks 
The gold breath of the central sun, 
Can vie with all that curled wave 
That sways her bending neck upon. 


Oh, soft and deep, on cheek and neck, 
Fall ever so the peerless brown ! 

No rougher air than floats to-day 
Disturb it as it clusters down ; 

Nor earth distain with sadder tint 
The glossy crest of golden brown ! 


Her drooping eyes are full of dreams, 
Rapt Angela's! The dewy eyes 

Of those bright buds her hands are in, 
Upon her lap, in all their dyes 

Have not a match for their serene 
And holy blue—my dreamer’s eyes ! 


Oh, let them droop, and melt, and dream, 
Blue eyes! And let her hands be hid 

In blossoms! May no touch of pain 
Bedim a marbled silky lid, 

Nor stir with need to dry a tear, 
A rosy palm in roses hid ! 


Her down-tipp’d lashes quiver oft, 

Bright Angela’s! and melts a smile 
Around the temples, down the cheek 

And chin, and bathes the lips awhile ; 
Till, past the gold drops in her ears, 

The white neck steals the sliding smile, 
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Oh, like the circles on a stream, 

That pass from touches of the flowers 
Upon the bank, may smiles play on 

About her heart, through all her hours, 
And o’er her face, as now within 

Her summer-arbour lawn’d with flowers! 


Her lips begin to murmur now, 

Child Angela’s! The lisping words 
Are full of music, like the low 

Soft whisperings of dreaming birds ; 
And with her tiny foot the time 

Is beaten to the measured words. 


Oh, ever so be near to soothe 
Her soul, some poet’s sweetest song ! 
And never harsher note afflict 
Her ear; but, all her life along, 
Be round her steps and in the air, 
When man is mute, an angel’s song ! 


She knows not of my watch of love, 
Dear Angela! And soon away 

From this deep hillock-girdled glen 
Must pass the heart that beats to-day 

So near her ; but her picture throbs 
For ever in it far away. 


In lustrous midnights of the south, 

When star-shine sleeps among the vines, 
And silver’d ripples crown the lakes, 

My thoughts shall soar across the lines 
Of Alps, and zones of earth and sky, 

To her from out the land of vines, 


ELEANOR CLARE’S JOURNAL FOR 


TEN YEARS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


June twenty-seventhh I am at bonnie 
Burnbank once more, glad of its peace and 
quietness and loving ways. Grannie is angry 
—/(a very remarkable frame of mind for her) 
—very angry, at my treatment at Meadow- 
lands. I have just done all my confession to 
her, and she is bent on writing to Mrs. Clay, 
but I shall try to persuade her not. Old 
Mr. Clay shook hands with me very kindly 
when I left, but his wife would not even see 
me. Emily fretted, and Herbert drove me 
down to Stockbridge to meet the train. We 
consider ourselves, and his family consider 
us engaged, but there is to be no thought of 
our marrying at present, or for years to come. | 
This makes me look on life with strangely | 
different eyes; so much is accomplished, 
that there is no scope for the fancies and 
visions which make up some girls’ youth. I 
am glad it is so; now I must set myself| 
some work todo. Uncle Henry comes over 
soon to talk about our settling at Ferndell ; 
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but I have begged Grannie not to speak to 
him of Herbert and Meadowlands. Consi- 
dering how matters are, I think the engage- 
ment had better be kept quiet. I hate being 
speculated upon and watched, as I should be 
were it known—especially so much as there 
is to know. 

June twenty-ninth. 
arrived here this afternoon, overflowing with 
happiness and consequence, to announce her | 


Mary Jane Curling | 


[Conducted by | 


approaching marriage with old Sir Simon 
Deering. It is a great thing for the family— | 
the connection, 1 mean; for Sir Simon js | 
supposed to have influential friends, who will 
help the Curling boys forward in their pro- 
fessions. She has asked me to be one of the 
bridesmaids on the occasion, and Grannie 
says I cannot decline without giving offence ; 
so I suppose I must; but if my choice were 
given me, I certainly should not. I have 
been over to see Miss Lawson and Betsy since 
tea, and found them much as they used to be; 
both reverted to their chairs, which I gave 
them when I came into possession of Uncle 
Robert’s property. What a dreadful burden 

I found that property in idea then! Now, I 
am quite used to its possession, and bear it 
meekly enough. I don’t think, by the bye, if 

I were to lose it to-morrow, the loss would | 
afflict me. 

Mrs. Lake, who knows some people in 
the neighbourhood of Stockbridge who are 
acquainted with all the Clay tamily, was 
asking me about them yesterday in an inqui- 
sitive anxious manner, which caused me 
to suspect that she had heard a distorted 
version of recent events at Meadowlands, so 
I told her what had really occurred. 

She felt about it much as Grannie feels; 
that is to say, very indignant ; and besides, 
she did not refrain from insinuating that the 
heiress of Ferndell might look higher in the 
world than to the son of a manufacturer. 
Mrs. Lake does not know Herbert Clay, or 
she would not say that. I might have 
auswered that once a gentleman, always a 
gentleman would apply to him, but I re- 
frained. To compare him with such men as 
young Curling, Freddy Price, or Sir Edward 
Singleton, seems a positive degradation. But 
it vexes me to feel that it is possible for any- 
body to look down upon him. If I could 
once show him here—his fine countenance, 
his intelligent, good countenance—no one 
would ever think of speaking slightly of him 
again! But I see no chance of that while 
our engagement is unsanctioned. 

I had a long letter from him to-day, chiefly 
written the night of the day I left Meadow- 
lands. He still harps on the little rustic 
cottage, and says it has taken such a fast 
hold on his imagination, that he must go 
forthwith and examine its interior capabili- 
ties of comfort, He hopes I do not mind 
grandeur ! 

I almost wish now I had told him about 
Ferndell at once ; but as I did not do it per- 
sonally, I shall not tell him by letter—that 
would seem to attach more importance to it 
than it deserves. I am rather afraid of how 
the intelligence may strike him. He isa 
proud man, and I remember hearing him 
speak once of a person who had his money 
through his wife, as a fettered being, who 
had sold his liberty for ready cash. At the 
same time he declared that he would never 
be indebted to his wife for anything ! 
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But it is of no use to fret myself with a 
thousand vain fancies, All will come right 
in the end; I know I was not born to be 
miserable. Once, Mary Jane Curling would 
tell me my fortune by the cards, and she said 
T should be one of the most lucky people in 
the world, both as regards love and money. 
It would be nonsense to say I believe her, 
but I really was pleased, and very much 
pleased too; I like to look forward to bright 
things. 

July tenth, Uncle Henry has been and is 
gone again. He and I had one thorough 
good battle. It seems some meddlesome 

erson had told him about Herbert Clay, and 

e was so insulting on the matter that I said 
to him, there were two or three points on 
which I would bear no interference, and this 
was the chief. I would marry where and 
whom I chose. He insisted upon it that 
mine was a mere girlish whim, and that 
when I had seen a little more of the world I 
should be ashamed of my first fancy. Evil 
befal me if I am ashamed of Herbert! 

July seventeenth, Mary Jane Curling 
was married yesterday. Lady Deering, | 
must call her henceforward, with becoming 
respect. I went over the day before, all the 
company, or nearly all, being assembled. 
Anna Curling, the two Prices, and the two 
Coopers and myself were bridesmaids. None 
of Sir Simon’s family were present ; indeed, 
it is a fact generally known, that this mar- 
riage has given the greatest dissatisfaction. 
He has a son five-and-forty years old, and 
seven grandchildren, two of them as old, if 
not older than Mary Jane. She was in the 
most exuberant spirits, and bade us all 
address her in private as Grandmama. It 
would be affectation to try to think that she 
loves Sir Simon. He is a very sour, ill-tem- 
pered person from his face, and as jealous of 

ary Jane ashe can be. It was very wrong, 
I know, but I could not forbear smiling as 
they stood together in church. It was a sun- 
shiny morning which dragged every contrast 
forcibly into light. She looked broad and 
blooming—very blooming ; her eyes rolled 
more, aud her teeth glittered more than 
usual even. Then he trembled as if he had 
an ague fit, and, by some unlucky accident, 
the brown wig with which it has recently 
pleased him to hide his bald pate, had got 
pushed a little too high up on his head, and 
showed the poor white hairs cut close to his 
neck, One of Mary Jane’s Scotch cousins 
remarked to me that he wasna’ a bonnie man 
ata’. And she is right there. 

After the ceremony there was a grand 
breakfast and the usual amount of speechi- 
fying. Sir Simon (it was very bad taste in 
him) had chosen young Sir Edward Single- 
ton for his best man; and, whether his 
tender recollections were too much for him, 
or he is always so tongue-tied, a very mise- 
rable oration he made for the bridesmaids. 
He is much improved in appearance since he 
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came from abroad ; he has lost hia clownish 
air and gait, and looks, what he never seemed 
likely to do, a very fine gentleman indeed. 
He has a little affected insouciante manner, 
which would become him better if, instead of 
being six feet two in height, he were a little 
man ; then he speaks with a lisp and a drawl, 
and nervously twirls his bit of watch-chain, 
or pushes up his tawny hair until he looks as 
fierce as a lion. Mary Jane would have 
found him a much more suitable mate than 
her decrepit Sir Simon. I never saw her 
countenance change but once, and that was 
when in his speech he made an awkward allu- 
sion to past events, She looked terrified and 
Lady Singleton went ghastly white. Sir Simon 
said, “Eh! What? what?” and there was 
a little titter as Sir Edward recovered him- 
self, and stammered out a few more broken 
phrases, and dropped into his chair like a 
man exhausted with some tremendous phy- 
sical exertion. Everybody felt relieved ; for 
it was no secret why Lady Singleton was so 
anxious to get her son away from Deerhill 
two years ago. For my part I don’t think it 
would have been a bad match for him, all 
things considered. She is a dashing, self- 
possessed woman, and would have set the 
estate to rights much better than Lady 
Singleton is capable of doing. After the 
breakfast we had to collect all the old white 
satin shoes that could be found, and when the 
happy couple drove off, a shower was pelted 
after them with hearty good will. One 
slipper was sent with such true aim, that it 
knocked off the postilion’s hat, and another 
struck Mary Jane’s maid. After they were 
gone, Captain Curling would have some 
games and races amongst the villagers who 
had assembled in the paddock below the 
house; and, as the day was fine, we got 
through it well enough, and without weari- 
ness. Lady Singleton joined me as I waa 
going up the wood with Anna Curling. Anna 
was glad to return to the crowd, so Lady 
Singleton and I took a walk together. She 
is what people combine to call a very charm- 
ing, fascinating, worldly woman ; and so I 
think she is. She flatters with her tongue, 
as if the practice were nothing new to her, 
and also as if there were something to be 
gained by it. She said some amiable things 
to me that made me feel angry and ashamed, 
yet I scarcely knew how to check her, there 
is so much earnestness of manner mingled 
with her plausibility and smoothness. She 
clasps her hands enthusiastically and says, 
“My dear, you must believe me; I always 
speak the literal truth—sometimes the too 
literal truth, and give offence ; for you must 
know I have a reputation for making the 
harshest judgments ”—a reputation I never 
heard of before, though it may be a fact, 
nevertheless, There is a snakiness about her 
that I distrust. After she had catechised me 
closely, and uttered as many graceful com- 
pliments as I might be supposed capable of 
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bearing at one time, she turned the conversa-| at the back- door?” I said he was what our 
tion upon Sir Edward. He was the dearest | grandfather was, and her father is, a cotton. 
son—the best, the most unselfish, the most | spinner,—neither more nor less ; and she held 


affectionate of sons. So thoughtfal for her ; 
so generous to his tenants; so staid and me- 
thodical in his own personal expenses, [}| 
could have asked Lady Singleton Miss Thorn- | 
ton’s celebrated question, “Where she ex- 
ected to go to for telling so many palpable 
alsehoods ?” but I did not ; for, after all, she | 
is a woman whom one had better call friend 
than enemy. I dare say she can slander as| 
well as she can flatter. 
After our walk she had her carriage and | 
drove home to Deerhill, but only to return in 
the evening to the ball. A great many more 


| her peace at once, 

It is so silly to look at people’s progenitors 
instead of themselves, I never can clearly 
understand on what principle it is done. I do 
not pretend to undervalue having come of a 
good stock, as the awe is, [I “should, for 
instance, feel ashamed and angry to hear ‘that 
'my great grandfather had been hanged for 
sheep stealing ; but I should feel just as 
much ashamed and just as angry if I were 
| told that—standing in the class of gentlemen 
|—he had been shot in a duel for cheating at 
play. Happily he was neither. He was a 


people assembled for that than had come for| decent mechanic—a West Riding of York- 
the breakfast. The scene was very gay, and \Shire man—very stubborn, very persevering, 
I really enjoyed it. My first ball—that was a/and very honest—qualities that [ hope he 
ball! I had partners enough; but Sir | has transmitted to his descendants. The 
Edward Singleton was the person who chose | Clays are of just the same class, Old grand- 
to distinguish me the most—indeed, he never | father Clay was a quarryman, and worked as 
danced with anybody else. His mother jsuch in the neighbourhood ‘of Stockbridge, 
incited him to the disagreeable exhibition, I} He married a beautiful factory-girl, and then 
know ; but if she thought that, because I am | was himself engaged in one of the great mills, 
young, I should be gratified ‘by attracting | For some improvement that he suggested in 
the attention of the chief person there, she | the machinery, his master gave him a good 








was lamentably mistaken. I hate to attract. 
any particular notice, and then Sir Edward is 
not so intelligent or amusing as he would fain 
appear. In fact, I was exceeding weary of) 
him. I wonder how all these people — 
who lay themselves out to pay me so much 
deference—would treat me if I lost Ferndell 
to-morrow! In a very different style, indeed, | 
I am quite sure. 

July the twenty-fourth—This morning I 
had a letter again from Herbert; it has| 
made me restless and unhappy. What can | 
he mean by saying I have not shown confi- | 
dence in him? Can it refer to Ferndell ? 
That is the only explanation I can discover. 
It would have been better to tell him myself 
when I was at Meadowlands, and I regret 
now that I did not doso. The best way to 
make amends will be to write at once and) 
confess—no easy matter ! 

August the first-—Aceording to the post, 
I might have had a letter from Herbert yes- 
terday morning, or again this morning, but | 
none has come, Perhaps he is away on one! 
of his business journeys, and has missed 
mine. The Singletons—Sir Edward espe-| 
cially—are very diligent in their visits at) 
Burnbank, I am as stiif and disagreeable as 
I can be, because it is very easy to perceive 
that he and his mother are laying vigorous 
siege to Ferndell, and I by no means intend 
the fortress should capitulate on any terms, 
Grannie encourages them, and occasionally | 
throws out hints about the Clays; Cousin 
Jane asks, satirically, after “the commercia! | 
traveller” whenever [ receive a letter, and 
yesterday, feigning ignorance of what Her-| 
bert is, she said, % Eleanor is your chosen a 
sort of bagman, or packman, like Wandering 
Willie, who comes to sell the damsels gowns | 


situation, and afterwards a share in the busi- 
ness. He and his wife had a large and fine 
family. All the sons are cotton-spinners, and 
the three daughters —beautiful as_ their 
mother—married cotton-spinners. In fact, 
all the family is cotton. Herbert and Emily 
have inherited the personal beauty and fine 
/moral character which raised their granil- 
father and grandmother from a low to a high 
position—yes, a high position! for even yet 
the kindliness and liberality of the first Clays 
are proverbial in Stockbridge, and the pre- 
sent family inherit the respect they won. 
Now, I cannot be persuaded that Herbert 
Clay is not a better man and better gen:le- 
man than Sir Edward Singleton, whose 
father’s baronetcy was an election © br ibe ; 
whose education was neglected at home, and 
finished abroad amongst ‘the worst company. 
| suppose it would be a shame even to know 
the life that young man has led since he 
came into the property. I have heard it 
hinted at years ago, when he wanted to 
marry Mary Jane Curling, and I have not 
forgotten it—I am glad I have not. I can 
see very plainly—though I choose to appear 
not to see—that even good old Grannie would 
like me to marry Sir Edward Singleton 
better than Herbert Clay. As if there was 
anything in that man to win a girl’s love! I 
revolt from his idea ; ever since his visits here 


|have become frequent, and their object pal- 


pable, [ have experienced a species of loath- 
ing for him which is indescribable. I should 
be: very glad if he were never again to come 
to Burnbank while we stay. 

About the middle of September we move 
to Ferndell. The preparations are being made 
now. .I wish I knew how Herbert received 
the intelligence my last letter conveyed to him. 
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August the second.—No letter from Her-| Herbert passed that over, and came 
bert, again, this morning. What canit mean ? | straight to the pith of what he had to say, 
Surely he is not angry ! and said it with a manly pride and feeling 

August the third—No letter. which made my heart thrill. “ When I asked 

August the fourth.—Nothing again this| Eleanor Clare to be my wife I did so under 
morning! Itisnot kind in Herbert. He might! the impression that I should be able to raise 
be perfectly sure that my anxiety to hear from her to an independent home,—that, in fact, 
him would be intense, Cousin Jane teases me|she was without fortune, and that I could 
mercilessly about my “faithless bagman,” as'make her happy. Since then, I have learnt 
she persists in calling him, and wants toknow from herself that her position is differ. 
when his professional travels may be ex-  ent—changes our relations to each other 
pected to bring him to Burnbank, as she in- | entirely,—” 
tends to patronise him to the extent of ten} “Our positions are what they always were,” 
shillings worth of cheap calico, If he only I interrupted, but Grannie stopped me with 
would come, this silly, vexing talk would be! a warning look, and he went on as if I had 
set at rest for ever, | never spoken, —* and this being the case, I am 

Sir Edward Singleton inflicted himself) ready, if she desire it, to release her from 
upon us this morning for full two hours—| her engagements.” 
such an incubus! I feel very dull to-day,| Iwasstartled,shocked inexpressibly, and the 


and cannot help harassing myself with idle| blood flew into my face ; but, standing up, I 
specula 


replied with as much pride and dignity as 


{ 
August the fifth—While I was writing in 


my journal, yesterday afternoon, Mary Bur- | 


ton came up and knocked at the door, 
saying ; 

“If you please, Miss Eleanor, there is a 
gentieman who wishes to see you. I have 
showed him into the library;” and she 
handed me in a card, “Mr, Herbert Clay.” 

I ran down-stairs in an instant, full of 
delight and happiness; but there was soon 
an end to all that! He received me frigidly. 
Oh! I ean’t describe how it was, or how I 
felt! Only I sat down, and all my colour 
went as I looked in his face. He began to 
speak in a stiff, constrained way, about that 
being the earliest opportunity he had had of 
seeing me since he had received my letter, 
and before he had time to say three sentences, 
Cousin Jane appeared—curiosity brought | 
her. I introduced them, and the next 
moment Grannie, having !earnt from Mary | 
Burton who was come, entered too, She} 
looked her loftiest and sat down opposite to 
Herbert, as if she intended to stay as long as! 
he did. Cousin Jane was laughing internally, 





for she had discernment enough to see that 


I could muster, “I accept your resignation, 
sir.” 

I did believe, until he said that, his love for 
me would have outweighed all other conside- 
rations ; but it seemed that I deceived myself, 

Grannie added, “ I must say that my grand- 
child has replied as is most fitting she should 
reply to your curt rejection of her.” Her- 
bert attempted to speak, but she would not 
permit him. “It is a rejection, sir,—it is an 
insult! If I had been in your place I would 
have known how to value her better than to 
lose her for a seruple of pride!” 

To think of Grannie saying that! and so 
fierce she looked! Herbert would have his 
word now, and said a few phrases which 
showed all he felt ; but Grannie did not take 
them in their right sense; soI said, “ Fear 
no misunderstanding from me, Herbert Clay, [ 
know your sentiments, You will give your 
wife all, and accept from her nothing but 
herself—it may be very chivalrous ;” and 
then I felt sarcastic and bitter, and miser- 
able, and Grannie gave him a haughty, “ Good 
day to you, sir,” and he departed. Did I not 
always say that Ferndell would be the 
plague and sorrow of my life? but I did not 


she had interrupted a very critical interview, | think it would take this turn of all others, So 
and having possessed herself of a book she|that is over and done with—Love’s young 
went away. Grannie made a few general| dream! 
observations on the state of the atmosphere,| August the sixth—Last night I felt angry, 
and then plunged into the main subject by| proud, and stung to the quick. It was 
observing that Mr. Herbert Clay’s visit was| honourable in Herbert Clay, but somehow 
an unexpected honour—her tone implied} would rather he had not found it so easy to 
that it was also undesired. Herbert kept his| give me up, that he had proved more selfish 
temper wonderfully, and his countenance} in fact; but that would not have been like 
too ; as for me, there was nothing to do but|himself. There has been a total silence on 
to sit it out as well as I could. I saw Grannie| the subject since he went. Grannie is relieved, 
meant that any explanation there might be! probably, but she will not show it; and 
to make should pass in her presence. 1 held! Cousin Jane has given up teasing. I could 
my peace, and Grannie said that she had un-| not bear it. I don’t feel disposed to fret or 
derstood from me he sought an alliance with | seek retirement for what has happened; my 
her family, but that his strongly objected to! spirit is up and resentful. I wonder how 
it; for her part, her objections were equally| Herbert bears it, for, say what he will, [ 
strong—stronger possibly than any Mr. and! know he loves me, We area pair of proud 
. |young fools! Perhaps he expected me to 


| Mrs. Clay entertained. 
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say that I would not desire our engagement 
broken. 

I make a vowto myself I will write his 
name in my book no more. I will not be a 
pining love-sick maiden for anybody? ‘To-| 
morrow night I shall dine at Deerhill with 
Grannie, and flirt with Sir Edward. 

August the thirtieth—I have a mind to) 
score out that last sentence; but it would} 
show if I did, so it may even stand as it is—the 
wilful suggestion of a very miserable moment. 
I did dine at Deerbill, but I did not flirt with 
Sir Edward. I cannot do as other girls do} 
in that way. Iam not a born flirt. There) 
is a troublesomely strong element of adhe- 
siveness in my composition which makes me 
cling fast to one idea and one affection. We! 
have hastened our preparations for going over | 
to Ferndell. I want to be there now, to get 
into the midst of fresh scenes, and to begin | 
some of my manifold duties as squiress of a 
considerable village. Mrs, Curling suggested 
to me a trip abroad, but I could not enjoy 
that now; I want to get into quiet routine 
work. I feel as steady and as phlegmatic as 
an old horse in a mill. 


| 


FERNDELL, October the twenty -fifth—Wehave 
been here nearly six weeks, and in all that} 
time my book has laid on my desk unopened. 
There is nothing particular to chronicle ; it 
seems as if I could write most fluently about 
my feelings, and for the present my feelings 
have got a rest. One cannot go on suffering 

ain and regret for ever; after a while they 
ose their prominence in the day’s experience, 
and gradually fade and fade until they only 
return in melancholy moments—in the night- 
time, perhaps—when we lie awake, longing 
for the sleep that will not come. 

Ferndell is beautiful—very beautiful. 
There are beechwoods where the crisp leaves 
are falling already. I like to walk in the 
open glades,—the sun falls in broad yellow 
layers over the turf, and the birds up in the 
branches sing asI never heard birds sing else- 
where ; there must be thousands of them ! 

I am trying to become a practical and 
useful person in my generation, and in that | 
view have given orders for rebuilding and 
enlarging the village schools, and attaching 
thereto a master’s house, I cannot do all) 
I should like to do yet, for I want nearly | 
three years of being of age, and uncle Henry 
does not seem to think he can fulfil his duty 
as guardian correctly without thwarting 
some of my reasonable desires, which he 
stigmatises as Quixotic extravagancies. My | 
own personal wants are so few that I shall 
be at a loss to spend my income unless I give 
it away. 

Dear Grannie does so enjoy Ferndell ! She 
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pares yesterday to invite some company, 
ut I only feel disposed to ask Mrs. Lake and 
Betsy Lawson, and her sister. So I shall ask 
them next week. 


January the sixth, eighteen hundred and! 


to be a merry time, but it was not. Out- 
wardly there was rejoicing, but inwardly 
to me it all lacked heart. From time im- 
memorial the tenants on the estate and 
the hall servants have been accustomed 
to a dinner and ball at this season, and 
though I care little enough for such meet- 
ings, it was best to keep up the custom ; so 
I filled the house with people for the occa- 
sion, gave them plenty to eat and drink, and 
let them divert themselves after their own 
tastes. Sir Edward Singleton and his mother 
came, and Sir Simon and Lady Deering. 
Mary Jane makes the utmost of her new 
dignity, and conducts herself with a puncti- 
lious watchfulness over the old man’s whims 
that is really very creditable to her : she has 
accomplished already what nine women out 
of ten could not have done,—namely recon- 
ciled herself to his family. 

Common report—false-tongued jade that 
she is—has been making up a match for me 


with Sir Edward. Lady Deering asked me | 


if it were true. I denied it emphatically, and 
told her it was not true, or ever likely to be 
true. I trust she will consider it her duty 
to carry my words to Lady Singleton’s ears, 
so that she may abandon her fruitless pur- 
suit of me; it is she who really does all the 
courting, Sir Edward stands by, looking vast 
and handsome, and occasionally dropping a 
gem of inanity from his tongue,—anything so 
big ought not to be so foolish, so intensely 
vacant. The poor giant has not yet come 
out of his bewilderment for Lady Deering, 
and he confided to me yesterday that he 
thought her the finest woman in all creation. 
She was at the moment showing to very 
large advantage: her crimson velvet dress 
enhanced the whiteness of her arms and 
neck, and her complexion was a shade or 
two less glowing than ordinary. Sir Edward 
suggested that Rubens was the man to paint 
her; no one with a more timid brush could 
do her justice; and I quite agree with him 
there. 

Some of our party would get up private 
theatricals, but they failed through lack of 
brilliant actors ; so there was dancing each 
night, and that the young people enjoyed. 
I get a good deal rallied for my sober way, 
and am asked why I do not do this, and why 
I do not do that, for the embellishment of 
Ferndell. I don’t care for the grand echoing 
state-rooms, and never enter them except 
when I have company. Grannie and I use 
the garden apartments : dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and book-room, all furnished en 
suite, and as cosy and unpretending as Burn- 
bank. But my favourite spot is this little 
eyrie in the tower—bedroom and sulky. I 
brought Lady Deering up, and she was 
bewildered by my monastic taste,—wondered 
what it meant. I chose the locality for its 


| quietness, and the beautiful prospects from 


the fotr windows. I can see across the 


(Conducted by | 


Jorty-seven.—Christmas at Ferndell ought | 
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| wolds for miles, and over the deer-park and 

| beech-woods. Sometimes on a very clear 
day I can also distinguish an opaque cloud 
hanging low down in the west,—a cloud 
issuing from those Stockbridge mill chim- 
neys. It is very silent up here, but not 
lonely, and it is furnished according to my 
own whim; a Turkey carpet on the stone- 
floor, a heavy old table with drawers, some | 
plain comfortable easy-chairs, a couch, and 
dwarf book-cases fitted into the walls, and 
crimson draperies for the windows,—not 
very hermit-like, I think. Indeed, I like per- 
sonal comfort and luxury in a quiet way :) 
glitter and grandeur oppress me. Here I 
do my business, make my plans, and dream 
what [ will do some day by way of benefiting 
my fellow-creatures. 1 spend a great deal of 
time in dreaming. 

In all this time I have never heard from 
Alice ; I cannot conceive what has become 
of her ; it is now eighteen months since she 
left me at Miss Thoroton’s, promising to) 
write,—I don’t understand her failiug in her | 
promises. 

January the tenth.—Sir Edward Singleton 
is done with at last. He rode over from} 
Mr. Napier’s at Burley this morning, pro-| 
posed in due form, and departed a rejected | 
man. I am relieved that is over, as it had | 
to happen ; now, I shall be delivered from | 
the smooth flatteries of his mother and the 
burden of his presence wherever I go. He) 
professed a good amount of lumbering, 
honest affection, but as I knew privately he 
cared not a sou for me, I did not commise- 
rate him in the smallest degree. When he 
was gone, Grannie came up to me curious 
and anxious. She was disappointed at the 
issue, and said she had thought for some 
time past that I was relenting towards the 
poor gentleman, and asked if I did not mean 
to reconsider it. I said No, decidedly No! 

February the fifteenth.—Cousin Jane is 
going to be married to Mr. Scrope, the 
rector at Burnshead. This will be, what 
folks call, a most suitable and equal mar- 
riage, and I am glad of it; even Cousin 
Henry, who is generally so more than hard 
to please, expresses himself fully satistied. 
Jane proposes, half in jest and half in earnest, 
that, as a matter of course, I shall make 
them a wedding present. I shall in my 
munificence give them a new church—why 
should I not? Whatever sum Wastelands, 
that Johnson wants to buy for the erection 
of his new mill and cottages, brings in, shall 
go to Burnshead for the church. Uncle 
Henry says that with the fine timber upon 
it, and the water-power, it is worth from 
four to five thousand pounds for building 
land. I wish it were a mile or two further 
from Ferndell ; I like Stockbridge at a dis- 
tance, but have no desire to see it walking 
up to my park gates. Jane is to be married | 
in April. 

May the twentieth.—To-day we laid the 
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foundation-stone of Burnshead church. It is 
to be built upon a beautiful knoll at the back 
of the village, which it will overlook. The 
grave-yard is to slope down to the pasture- 
tields, which are divided from it by the 
beck. I intend to be buried there myself 
some day. I stayed with Grannie at the 
rectory for a week, and enjoyed it. Since 
Jane was married, she has quite lost her 
fussy old-maidish ways, and has bloomed 
into a very pleasing, sensible, active wife. 
Her house, old and inconvenient as it is, 
looks exquisitely clean and pretty; but, I 
think, I must give them a new rectory too, 
Mr. Scrope is a very good man, and sets im- 
mense store by Jenny, as he calls her. I have 
a nook in my eye, not far from the church, 
where the new rectory would look charming ; 


|the garden is almost ready made, for the 


trees there are beautiful. Next year I will 
improve the schools, 

September the seventeenth.—Ferndell is 
loveliest in the early autumn ; there can be 
nothing lovelier than the view from the south 
window of my tower. There are the red and 
yellow tints in the woods, and the golden 
fields of ripe corn still uncut, Yesterday I 
rode for the first time since we left Burn- 
bank, and I took the Stockbridge road; I 
wanted to see with my own eyes if all the 
reports we hear about the people are true. 
It was perfectly quiet: indeed, there were 
fewer idle folks about than usual. Burton 
told me they met on the Marsh every 
evening ; but I could not go so far, because 
Grannie would have fidgeted if I had been 
long away, and within six miles of Stock- 
bridge I returned home. Mr. Scrope tells 
me that the reports are much exaggerated,— 
they always are in these cases, 

December the seventh—The strike, which 
was only partial in the autumn, is now gene- 
ral throughout Stockbridge; it is very 
lamentable, for the people cannot but suffer, 
and suffer greatly in this inclement season. 
I pity the people, and the masters too ; both 
have their grievances, but I do think they 
might be accommodated readily enough, but 
for these speechifying demagogues who, 
while calling themselves the working man’s 
friends, are in fact his bitterest enemies. 
They ought to be drummed out of the 
county with all possible speed and ignominy ! 
I heard one of them myself yesterday hold- 
ing forth on the Marsh to several hundreds 
of hollow-faced men and haggard women. 
It was pinching cold; but they stood 
patiently, drinking in his rant as if it was 
gospel truth. Burton begged me not to go 
near, lest I should be insulted; but I rode 
round to where I could hear the speaker, 
and nobody took any notice of me; I sup- 
posed that I must be personally known to 
many amongst the crowd. The fellow saw 
me—a low, black-browed man he was— 
nature had writ him villain on his face,— 
and he forthwith launched into a philippic 
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against “tlhe purse-proud aristocracy, who 


ride over the poor man’s neck and filch ’is | 


bit of bread from ’is lips.” Burton renewed 
his entreaties that I would come away, but 
it was such a novelty to be abused that I 
stayed to hear it. After a few general denun- 


ciations which seemed to take well enough, | 


the man thought to point a moral personally 
at me, and with a curiously sarcastic air 
spoke of “snorting horses and chariots, and 


pampered menials in the livery of slaves ;| 


acres of corn growing for the wastry of one 
fine lady, while their children fainted for 
bread.” 

There was a hiss in the crowd, whether for 
me or for him I neither knew nor cared; I 
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over night, and manufactured an arch of 
evergreens over the gateway, with “ Wel- 
come ” in letters of daffodils, so that all was 
in readiness, I am told that there were as 
many as six thousand, but as the day was 
brilliantly fine, and they scattered themselves 
over the woods and park in detachments, I 
should not myself have guessed them at more 
than half the number. They brought with 
them two bands of music, and in the after- 
noon there was a dance on the level field 
near the cricket-ground ; some of the young 
men played cricket. I had out the pony- 
carriage, aud drove Grannie about to see 
them ; she was rather alarmed at first, but 
when she saw how perfectly quiet and well- 


sat still waiting for what would come next. | conducted everybody was she enjoyed it. 


This came. The tub-orator proceeded to say 
that I had come there to gloat over their 
misery, and the hiss rose toa yell; as soon 


Some of the neighbouring gentry are in 
high dudgeon at my bringing what they 
style “the riff-raff” into the country ; but 


as that ceased a voice called out in the crowd, | there was no “ riff-raff;” they were, as a whole, 
“ Thou lees! keep a civil tongue i’ thee head. | the respectable class of mechanics and factory 


Yon’s Miss Clare fra’ Ferndell ?” and one or | folks. 


I confess that I did expect myself to 


two of those nearest to me touched their caps | find some destruction amongst the trees, but 


respectfully. Burton brought tidings this 
morning that this famous orator had been 
beaten by the mob, and ducked in Black- 
moss for making offensive remarks about the 
Clay family, who are at present the only 
mill-owners in Stockbridge who are not out 
of favour. The man had not learnt his lesson 


there is none ; and as for the grass—nature 
and the first shower will restore that. 

June the twenty-seventh— Next month 
there is to be a great bazaar at Stockbridge 
towards defraying the expenses of rebuilding 
the old church, I have been requested to 
provide a stall. It is a thing I do noé relish 


thoroughly, and struck out right and left at|}at all; I would much rather give them a 


pular and unpopular with a very unlucky 
impartiality. I must say that I was gratified 
to learn that he had met with condign pun- 
ishment at the hands of his worshippers. 

May the twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and 
JSorty-eight —It is a very rare thing for me 
now to take out my old journal; I forget 


couple of hundred pounds, and have done 
with it ; but this, it seems, would not do so 
well; Lady Mary Vernon and I are therefore 
to join, 

The venerable rector of Ashby-on-the- 
Hill died last week, and I have given the 
living to Hugh Cameron; it is worth four 


it, and it lies by for months, until I see geome} hundred a-year, so now he and Emily Clay 


one who recalls it to my memory, or some- 
thing happens of which I want to keep a 
record. I have been over at Burnshead to 
the Scropes, who have just got settled in 
their new house: the old one is occupied by 
the curate, who came at Christmas, and who 
should this curate be but Mr. Hugh Cameron! 
I was glad to meet him again, but sorry to 
find that he had no preferment. He has no 
patron to give him anything, and the church 
cannot always provide as amply as they de- 
serve for hersons. Hespoke of Emily Clay 
with a melancholy smile, and said they lived 
in hope—that is something. 

This morning two gentlemen waited upon 
me from Stockbridge, to ask if I would per- 
mit the working people to come out to Fern- 
dell for a holiday—give them the run of the 
park and woods for the day. I consented, on 
condition that no intoxicating drinkables 
should be sold in the grounds, and they pro- 


can marry aud live happily ever afterwards.* 
When I was in Stockbridge last Monday I 
met Emily, but as I was in the carriage and 
she was walking on the pavement with seve- 
ral ladies, she did not see me. She looked 
prettier than ever ; her face was always re- 
fined and full of intelligence, and years have 
improved it. 

August the seventeenth—The bazaar is 
over. Lady Mary Vernon was a most active 
saleswoman all the three days, but I did not 
fill my post very well. The heat and bustle 
were almost too much for me, and I was glad 
when the whole affair came to a successful 
conclusion, Mrs. Clay from Meadowlands 
had the next stall to ours, and as Emily was 
with her we had the opportunity of several 
talks; she thanked me very fervently for 
Hugh Cameron, and whispered that her 
mother had at last been persuaded to con- 
sent, and they were to be married in Sep- 


mised to see to the stipulation being ob-| tember. 


served. 


There was a beautiful dark-haired gitl 


June the third —The Stockbridge people's | with Emily. I inquired of Lady Mary who 
holiday went off satisfactorily. As early as|she was, and she told me her name was 
six in the morning they began to arrive, but | Hargrave, and slie was going to marry one of | 
the men had put up the flags and decorations | the Clays, but whether Herbert Clay or lis 
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cousin Frank she did not know ; she believed 
Herbert. I could not help watching her 
with some curiosity: she ajpeared an ani- 
mated creature, and had great success with 
buyers of fancy things, especially with the 
gentlemen. Lady Mary wished several times 
that we had her to help us, and she had to 
scold me more than once for not pushing and 
pressing as she did. For the last day we 
fired one of the German girls from the Ber- 
lin-wool shop, aud then we managed much 
better. 

Mr. Herbert Clay was to and fro in the 
room often during the three days: he came 
to his mother’s stall, and talked to that pretty 
Miss Hargrave for a long while one after- 
noon towards the hour for closing, and waited 
to take her away. I heard her whisper, 
“Stop for me, Herbert ;” so he sat down on 
a chair with his back to us, and stayed till 
she was ready to go. He bowed to Lady 
Mary in passing, but I don’t think he saw 
me, for I was behind the drapery that divides 
our stalls. He looks several years older and 
better than he used to do, for he has lost the 
boyish air he had, Lady Mary said he was 
a fine young fellow, and that since he brought 
the strike to that happy ending he was very 
highly thought of in the county. Some one 
wished him to stand for Stockbridge at the 
last election, but he declined: his father’s 
health is failing, and he must supply his 
place in the business, I was not introduéed 
to Miss Hargrave, and Emily, in all her con- 
versations, never alluded to her. On the 
closing day of the bazaar, Mrs. Clay condes- 
cended to acknowledge me with a bow: she 
must have seen me before, but our eyes never 
met, and neither could possibly feel disposed 
to make any advance to the other. She is 
become very grey, and begins to look quite 
the old woman, but the tyrannical, domineer- 
ing spirit is not dead in her. 

Miss Thoroten, Miss Smallwood, Made- 
moiselle, and all the young ladies paid our 
stall a visit, and poor Miss ‘lhoroton observed 
that it was the proudest day of her life in 
which she learnt that she had had the train- 
ing of the heiress of Ferndell ; then she pre- 
tended to scold me for the reticence that had 
kept it a secret all the while I was at school, 
and ended by inviting me to renew Stock- 
bridge reminiscences by going to dine with 
her. I could not accept then, but I promised 
to go some day next week, and hear all her 
gossip about my former companions—perhaps 
she will be able to tell me something about 
Miss Alice. 

August the twenty-fourth.—Oh, I was 
sadly shocked vertavden ! It was one of the 
furthest things from my thoughts that Alice 
Should be dead, and 1 have been all along 
reproaching her for never writing to me. So 
quietly as Miss Thoroton told it, too—so un- 
feelingly. 

I said, as she was talking on and on about 
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“But can you tell me what has become of 
Miss Alice?” and she replied, “My dear, 
did you not know? She has been dead these 
two years, and more! When was it Miss 
Smallwood—in March or April ?” 

“T believe it was in August,” said Miss 
Smallwood. 

I was so painfully struck, that for several 
minutes I could not speak at all, and Miss 
Thoroton went on :— 

“We heard of her death by the mercst 
chance: it was in this way. When she left 
us, I could not reconcile it with my eunscience 
either to find her a situation or recommend 
her to any family (her conduct had been so 
very insubordinate while with us), but she 
obtained, by her own arts (she was a talented 
girl, and there were those who liked her), a 
situation in a clergyman’s house, as governess 
to two children. She was with them eighteen 
months, and they conceived a true respect 
for her, and if she had stayed with them she 
might, in time, have quite redeemed herself, 
but there was some love affair, some disap- 
pointment which affected her mind for awhile. 
When she recovered she was possessed with 
a desire to travel on the continent, and en- 
gaged herself as companion to a lady going 
thither. This lady fell ill of an infectious 
fever at Brussels, and it was in nursing her 
Miss Alice contracted the disease of which 
she died there. Who was it told us the whole 
story, Miss Smallwood—was it not the Drakes 
when they came from their wedding tour?” 

Miss Smallwood thought it was the 
Drakes. 

“It could not have been anyone else—they 
were in Brussels at the time. It seemed that 
Mrs. Hardfast was just recovered when Miss 
Alice fell sick, and she left her alone at the 
hotel where they had been staying, and al- 
most without money—a very inconsiderate, 
and, I may say, cruel act—however, Miss 
Alice sank rapidly, and died there. Who 
buried her, Miss Smallwood, do you 2ecol- 
lect 7” 

“It was a charitable English gentleman, 
the Drakes said, but I cannot call to mind 
his name. Was it a Sir Edward Singleton— 
I really believe it was? I know it was a 
baronet, a wild young fellow who was staying 
at the inn, and who had been struck by her 
pretty face—yes, he paid for her funeral, and 
I must say that his heart was in the right 
place, wherever his wits might be.” 

And the two passed their comments on 
other circumstances which now revived in 
their minds without an atom of commisera- 
tion, till the tears began to drop from my 
eyes at the remembrance of how good she 
was to me. 

Miss Thoroton expressed surprise at my 
feeling the news so deeply, and said, by way 
of consolation, “My dear Miss Eleanor, it 
was a mercy she was taken : she had such an 
intolerable spirit that she never could have 














one girl and another, for whom I never cared | done any good in the world!” 
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I asked where she was buried. 

“ Was it in the cemetery at Brussels, Miss 
Smallwood, or was it at Laaken ?” 

Miss Smallwood was not certain, but she 
thought Laaken. 

“T can learn by writing to the Drakes, if 
you wish it, dear Miss Eleanor,” Miss Tho- 
roton proposed. 

I thanked her, but said I could obtain 
direct information from Sir Edward Single- 
ton—I did not think there was that goodness 
and generosity in him. Poor Alice! to 
live and die so friendless! oh, if I had but 
known ! 


ROMANTIC BREACH OF PROMISE. 


In fifteen hundred and thirty-eight, when 
France happened to be at peace ; and nothing 
was talked of at Court, say the memoir- 
writers, but festivals, tournaments, carnivals, 
masquerades, and so forth, one incident oc- 
curred to supply the town-folks with talk. 
This was no other than the action for breach 
of promise of marriage, brought by the 
Marquis Jehan-Loys, of Saluces, against 
Madame Philippes de Montespedon, widow 
of Marshal Monte-Jan, who had been govern- 
ing Piedmont. Some of the details of this 
case are singular enough to deserve a nar- 
rative on their own account: others are 
amusing chiefly because of their odd simi- 
larity with sentimental passages in the lives 
of our own country-folks, from time to time 
revealed to us in courts of law. 

Marshal Monte-Jan died in Piedmont, 
leaving no children. His wife was instantly 
besieged with offers of marriage by various 
great lords of that state—a circumstance at 
which we are requested by the chroniclers 
“not to marvel.” For, Madame Philippes 
was a very respectable and virtuous lady, 
adorned with great beauty, and in the 
flower of her youth; she possessed, more- 
over, in addition to all these perfections, 
sixty thousand livres of revenue in her own 
right, besides considerable expectations. First 
among the suitors, who followed so closely on 
the funeral, was the above-mentioned Mar- 
quis of Saluces, who seems to have been a 
foolish fellow, and who was certainly most 
scandalously treated. The narrator was on 
the lady’s side, but he naively states very 
damaging facts. Madame Philippes feigned 
to accept the marquis’s service, because it 
would be convenient to make use of his 
escort on the way back to France, whither 
he was going by express order of the king. 
Despite of her riches, the fair widow seems 
to have been accidentally without ready cash. 
She allowed her suitor to pay her expenses 
all the way from Turin to Paris ; and these 
expenses were by no means light. All the 
household of her late husband, besides her 
own, accompanied her. The marquis thought 
he had the game in his own hands, and 
assumed the tone of a master by anticipation 
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|—intimated that the gentlemen, servants, 
and officers of the deceased should be dis- 
missed, item half those of the lady herself, 
especially the women—for she had _ besides 
dames and demoiselles, femmes de chambre, 
and others for different kinds of work, as 
many as fifteen or sixteen. But Madame 
Philippes was so prudent that she never, it 
is alleged, allowed a word to escape that 
would bind her ; and yet so clever that she 
obtained all the assistance she wanted. 

The marquis, as soon as they got upon 
French ground, had ordered (Italian that he 
was) all his people to be on the watch to 
{prevent any communication being brought 
trom a rival; for, he did not doubt that such 
a rare pearl would be eagerly sought after. 
Yet, in spite of all precautions, as soon as 
the party arrived at Lyons, a courier came 
from M. de Vieilleville, a relative of the lady, 
and delivered his letters so secretly that no 
one ever suspected their existence. These 
letters contained the information that the 
court had heard of the proposed marriage 
with the Marquis of Saluces, and believed 
the couple were coming to Paris for the 
wedding. The news had much pleased the 
king, because he had always heard that love 
bound a man toa country more than any- 
thing, and thought that the marquis, having 
become a Frenchman by this alliance, would 
This was 
a sentimentality not to have been expected 
from Francis the First. However, said the 
correspondent, “I think you are going to 
marry more for the good of your own 
country than your own good—if what I hear 
be true: but I cannot yet believe it ; for it 
is not likely that you would, after having 





been so happy in your first marriage, enter 
on another so hurriedly without even warning 
your friends,” 

Madame de Monte-Jan in reply wrote a 
very characteristic letter, Among other 
things, she said: “I would rather die than 
do anything of which I might have reason to 
repent ; yet I will confess that the extreme 
necessity in which the death of the late 
marshal left me, almost made me trip in 
words. But heaven has so helped me, that 
here I am arrived in France, without being 


jemenens, romised, or coutracted to living 


man... am very much surprised the 
king should think I am going to bring him 


| servants at the expense of my good fortune, 


and against my tastes. I will never be an 
Italian; and, if I were, the last man I 
should choose to make me so would be the 
Marquis Jehan-Loys—for reasons which I 
will give you when we meet, but, especially, 


| because he is not, and never will be, a true 


| Frenchman.” 

But in spite of this declaration, the beauti- 
ful Madame Philippes remained at Lyons, 
under the charge of this marquis, who spent 
twelve days in making the preparations, 
intending to arrive at court in magnificent 
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style. When the party at length set out,! heart, which you will be pleased to keep.” 
their baggage was so enormous, and their So saying, she kissed him and said, “ Adieu, 
train so numerous, that six great boats were sir, we shall meet to-morrow at the king’s 
filled. They did all their cooking on board. lodging.” 
With them they took a band of fiddlers,| The marquis was so astonished at this 
engaged by the marquis to amuse him on| sudden change, that for a long time he could 
the river, and alleviate the ennui of the lady | not utter a single word. His sighs and sobs, 
for the loss of her husband. They embarked; however, showed his anguish and his sad- 
on the Loire at Ronanne, and sent by land/ness, At last his presence of mind returned, 
the horses and mules, which arrived as soon | and, looking at the lady in anything but a 
as they did at Briare. loving manner, he said : “ Madam, your adieu 
M. de Vieilleville had news of their move-| gave my heart a pang; but your last words, 
ments nearly every day, by the couriers who | and the kiss with which you have honoured 
constantly passed on their way from Pied-|me, have somewhat revived me, though 
mont to the court; he went out from Paris|this sudden change and prompt resolution 
as far as Corbeil, with about eighty horse, | seem strange. To-morrow, as you say, we 
on the evening when the travellers arrived | shall meet ; but bear in mind the promises 
at Ersonne. He sent a messenger directly to| you have given me. Adieu, madam !” 
Madame Philippes, informing her of his| Then the two companions parted; and 
movements, and got back an answer not to| Madame Philippes joyfully took her way in 
show himself until the next day, at the) liberty to the Hétel Saint Denys. The same 
dinner that was to take placeat Juirzy. The| evening, Vieilleville brought to her and intro- 
lady appears to have been afraid that if the|duced as a suitor the Prince de la Roche- 
slightest suspicion of his intention had come | suryon, who was of royal blood, being brother 
to the marquis, he would have seized her} of the Duke of Montpensier, “ If you will be- 
and married her by force. lieve me, make this gentleman, as soon as pos- 
Vieilleville politely kept out of the way| sible, master of your person and your wealth, 
until the dinner was over, and then rode up|for all delay will be perilous,” said he. 
with his troop. There were great reverence|The prince and Madam Philippes were 
and salutations ; and all those men began to| pleased with one another, and exchanged 
talk as well about the good cheer they had | promises. 
enjoyed by the road, as about the adventures} Meanwlfile the Marshal Dannebund, who 
that necessarily happen in so long a journey.| had’ succeeded Marshal Monte-Jan in his 
At a fitting opportunity, however, the lady| governorship, had formed the project of 
slipped away ; and, secretly calling the Sieur| succeeding also to his widow and property. 
Plessis-au-Chat, a Breton gentleman in her| He therefore had written to the dauphine to 
service, ordered him as soon as they reached | plead his cause, and to represent that by 
the Porte Saint Marceau, to disentangle her | putting their revenues together they might 
train from that of her suite, and move along|make up a hundred thousand livres a-year, 
the moat, in the direction of the Porte Saint-|a very rare thing in France for any one but 
Gagnes, where they were to stop whilst she| a prince. The dauphine came with this pro- 
bade adieu to the marquis. posal, and strongly spoke in favour of Danne- 
Soon afterwards every one mounted, ladies| bund. “I know,” said she, “that the Mar- 
and all; and this gorgeous brilliant train| quis of Saluce is three times as rich, but his 
arrived in good time at Paris, At the gate| position is more uncertain. Besides, he is 
Plessis-au-Chat carried out his instructions, | very disagreeable in person, with a big belly, 
and dextrously separated the lady’s people | fat, dirty, swarthy, and awkward. Whereas 
from the dthers. The marquis, surprised,|my candidate, as you know, is a very pre- 
called out that they mistook the way. But/sentable fellow.” : 
now, Madame Philippes pulling up, said:| To this, Madame Philippes replied by con- 
“Sir, they are going where they ought; for| firming her engagements with the prince, 
your lodging is in the Hostel des Ursins, in| and the dauphine accordingly withdrew her 
the Cloister of Notre Dame, and mine is in| proposal, and recommended her to marry as 
the Hostel Saint Denys, near the Augustines. | fast as possible, because the king laid great 
My honour commands me not to lodge in| stress on the alliance, and might exercise his 
your house, but to separate myself from you, | absolute authority. ; 
which is why I now bid you adieu; but not,| The marquis never passed a day without 
sir, without thanking you very humbly for| calling to see his mistress ; instead of find- 
your good company by the road. As to my|ing her alone, he always met the Prince de 
part of the expense, I have it all down in/la Rochesuryon, who thus became a very 
writing. Your Maistre d’Hétes and Plessis-| thorn in his side. By no means whatever 
au-Chat will settle matters so well together, | could he obtain a téte-d-téte interview. So 
that before a week is over we shall be quits ;| at last, unable to put up with his annoying 
I mean as far as regards money; for, my| position any longer, he suddenly began a 
obligation to you will be eternal. Now, I| legal action, and arraigned the lady before 
eg you to consider that this separation is|the parliament of Paris. This he did by 
only a bodily separation; I leave you my | express command of the king, who had the 
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marriage very much at heart, though he did 
not like to use his own authority against the 
interests of a prince of his own blood. 
Madame Philippes was much disturbed by 
the prospect of being forced to ally herself 
with her obstinate suitor; and we may be 
sure there were anxious consultations at the 
Hotel Saint Denys. When the day of trial 
came, she appeared, accompanied by M. de 


Vieilleville, and many other lords and gen-' 


tlemen, ladies and maidens, Every one 
expected a long and scandalous discussion. 


The First President began the proceedings | 


by telling Madame Philippes to raise her 
hand and swear to tell the truth; one then | 


asked her if she had not promised marriage | 


to Monsieur le Marquis Jehan-Loys de} 
Saluces, then present. The lady, forgetting 
all her hints and inuendoes, replied, on her | 
faith, No. The president was about to! 
examine her closely, and the greffier had | 


(Condueted by 


Philippes and the Prince de la Rochesuryon, 


which would take place immediately. But 
the wily lawyers declined, saying that they 
must deliberate andsend a deputy to acquaint 
the king with what had taken place. One of 
them also whispered to the knight: “You 
had a six months’ trial before you if you had 
not been so clever. The Marquis had an 
interrogatory of forty articles prepared as to 
expressions that had been publicly used by 
the lady to him and his people; as to the 
kisses she had given him by the way, espe- 
cially the kiss at Porte Saint Marceau ; and ag 
to her saying to one Saint-Julien (a cireum- 
stance that would have gone much against 
her), that she would give him a chain of 
five hundred écus for the wedding.” 

“Well, well,” said Vieilleville smiling, “all 
we need say now is, that a Frenchwoman has 
outwitted a hundred Italians,” 

Thereupon, the betrothal between Madame 





taken up his pen, when the fair defendant | Philippes and the prince, immediately took 
stepped forward, and in a firm voice uttered | place ; and in two or three days they were 





the following speech : 

“Messieurs, this is the first time I have 
ever been before a court of justice ; and there- | 
fore, I am afraid that timidity may make me 
contradict myself in my answers. But, to 
cut short all the subtleties in which you are 
so proficient, I now say and declare, before 
you, gentlemen and all present, that I swear 


to God and the king—to God on,the eternal | — 


damnation of my soul—to the king on the| 
confiscation of my honour and my life—that 
I never gave any promise of marriage to 
Monsieur le Marquis Jehan-Loys of Saluces ; | 
and what is more, never thought of doing so! 
in my life. And if any one says the con-| 
trary, here (taking M. de Vieilleville by the 
hand), here is my knight who is ready, sav- 
ing the honour of this court, to prove that he 
villanously lies !” 

This warlike demonstration, so much in| 
harmony with the character of the period, 
and the chivalry which Francis the First 
was trying to revive, met with complete 
success, 

“Tere’s a business!” exclaimed the Pre- 
sident, familiarly. “Greffier you can pack 
up your papers. There is no writing to do. 
Madame la Maréchale has taken another 
roid; anda much shorter one.” Then ad- 
dressing the Marquis, he said: “ Well, sir, 
what observation do you make on this in- 
cident ?” 

The Marquis had glanced at his own portly 
person, and compared it with the martial 
aspect of the lady’s knight. 

“I don’t want a wife by force,” said he. 
“Tf she won’t have me, why I won't have 
her; and there’s an end.” 

With these words he made a low bow and | 
left the Court. Then M. de Vieilleville asked 
if the lady were not free to marry whom she 
liked, and, being answered in the aflirmative, 


| 
} 


} 





present at the betrothal” between Madame! 


{married at the Augustins without much cere- | 


mony, the bride being a widow. They lived 
happily together for twenty-five years, and 
had a son and a daughter; but the princess 
survived both her husband and her children, 
and died in fifteen hundred and seventy-eight, 
forty years after her curious journey from 
Turin to Paris. 


ROGUES’ WALK. 


On the twenty-third of October eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three a murder was 
committed in England under circumstances 
of such coldly-planned atrocity and terrible 
detail, that even now, after a lapse of thirty- 
four years, its incidents are fresh and vivid 
to those who remember it, through the chro- 
nicle of other and perhaps .even greater 
crimes, The name of the murdered man 
was Weare, that of his murderer, Thurtell ; 
and there were two associates respectively 
called Hunt and Probert. 

They belonged to that somewhat doubtful 
but peculiarly English class of individuals 


known as sporting men, as distinguished | 


from sportsmen; that is to say, they took an. 
interest in sports rather for what could be 
made, or won, or juggled out of them, than 
from an inherent love of any of the 
popular pastimes of the people of England, 
They were known at wine rooms, gambling 
houses, and fighting taverns, and as such 
were considered “upon town,” Their society 
came under the happily decaying denomina- 
tion of Flash, which, started under the 
lacquered blackguardism of the ‘lom-and< 
Jerry epoch as Corinthian ; gradually sank 
through the phases of nobby, bang-up, kiddy 
and the fancy ; until its flame sputtered out 
in the last dull flicker of gentism. 

All now living who remember the murder 


Those not old enough to do so will be at 


| 


. invited the whole company to come and be! of Mr. Weare, remember also its details. | 


| 
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once told on inquiring of their seniors, of 
| its terrible plot :—How, Thurtell, one fine 
afternoon, drove his friend Weare twelve or 
| fourteen miles out of town into Hertford- 
shire, to pay a visit to Probert, buying a loin 
| of pork on the way for supper, and taking 
| also a sack, a cord, some dice, and a back- 
gammon-board, that they might all be plea- 
sant and agreeable.—How, in Gill’s Hill Lane, 
| Thurtell shot Weare in the head, as he sat 
by him in the gig; but, as “the pistol was 
| no better than a pop-gun,” did not succeed 
| go perfectly as he could have desired ; where- 
| upon Weare, struck with a sudden notion 
| of intended mischief, jumped out of the gig 
| and ran along the lane, until Thurtell over- 
| took him, knocked him down, hacked at his 
| throat with a penknife, still without killing 
him, and, finally, with great force, jammed 
| the pistol-barrel into his brain, and turned it 
round and round until his man was dead— 
| How, also, after dragging the body into the 
roadside fern, Thurtell went on to Probert’s 
house, meeting him and Hunt, who had also 
come down in a gig and knew what was 
going on; and how they cooked the loin of 
pork, and Hunt sang songs to Mrs. Probert, 
| and her sister, Miss Noyes, and they had, 
| altogether, a very merry, and convivial 
| evening, whilst the ghastly body was lying, 
_ stark and bloody, within sound of their 
voices, under the fern. 

So far the actual murder. When the 
| ladies went to bed, the others went to fetch 
| the body, which they brought, hanging across 
| ahorse, to Probert’s cottage, and threw into 
his garden pond, whence Thurtell subse- 
quently removed it to a pond at Elstree, 
| where it was found. On the morning after 
| the murder, Thurtell was seen by some 
labourers in Gill’s Hill Lane, “ grabbling ’ 
amongst the fern, Thinking they might find 
what he appeared to have lost, they waited 
until he had departed, and then commenced 
a search themselves. The blood, the pen- 
knife, and the pistol were the first wit- 
nesses. Suspicion pointed to the murderer, 
and he was arrested with his friends; Pro- 
bert turned King’s Evidence; Hunt also 
split, but not to the same extent, and was 
transported ; and Thurtell was hung, a‘ter 
a bombastic defence that touched upon every- 
thing but the murder. We may add that 
Probert, convicted some time afterwards for 
horse-stealing, also finished his life with the 
assistance of Jack Ketch. 

As black satin altogether went out after 
Mrs. Manning selected that glossy fabric for 
her last toilette—even with that landlady- 
looking race of lusty flush-faced women with 
whom, by some mysterious affinity, it always 
appeared to be identified—so, it might have 
been expected, that sporting men would not 
altogether have been so attached to their 
status and appearance, after this terrible 
reflection had been thrown upon their order. 
But, it was quite the contrary. Night-houses, 
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wine rooms, and fighting public-houses became 
more popular than ever ; and the ruffians of 
the ring especially rose to celebrities, Ifa 
nod from a lord was a breakfast for a fool, 
a wink from a boxer was a supper for a 
snob. For, the noble art of self-defence must 
indeed have stood high above mundane 
matters, when Thurtell, during his last 
dreary meal of tea and toast—of which, 
according to custom, he partook heartily— 
asked: “Who won the fight yesterday ?” 
The late lamented Mr, Palmer, of Rugeley, 
is reported to have put a similar question, 
under similar circumstances, with respect to 
horse-racing, 

Well, night-houses of every description 
maintained their popularity. The murderers 
and the victim had been known at most of 
them, and people went there to hear anec- 
dotes of their private lives—as private, that 
is to say, as such men can lead—and to 
talk about their visit to the Surrey Theatre 
where the murder had been dramatised, and 
the manager had purchased the identical 
gig in which Weare had been shot away 
from the loin of pork under his seat. Fight 
ing men almost conceded that Thurtell was 
“always a good un,” and “ know’d he’d die 
game.” Gamblers pronounced their verdict 
on the victim instead of the murderer, which 
was “Serve him right!” and sporting men 
of this caste generally went the rounds, 
which consisted in getting gradually more 
intoxicated at a lower haunt than the last 
between midnight and day-break, and sparred, 
and wagered, and did bills, and swindled 
and drove fast mares in light gigs to fights, 
and gambled, and drank saloon champagne, 
and kept the world twirling in a wonder- 
fully lively and festive manner, to the ad- 
miration of all beholders, 

This must have been a sad state of things, 
we think ; must it not? How considerably 
we have improved! Gambling-houses have 
been put down—almost ; for that cannot be 
called gambling where twenty or thirty 
highly respectable persons meet in a back 
parlour behind a tobacco shop, dealing en- 
tirely in empty cigar boxes, to play a quiet 
hit at backgammon and hear the news, at 
two in the morning. Prize-fights have been 
= down—almost; for no railway nor steam- 

oat company can possibly imagine, when two 
or three hundred very ill-logking travellers, 
the scum of London, take return tickets ona 
day’s notice, to some spot entirely uninha- 
bited, that they are going to do anything 
else than see their relations who live some- 
where about there. The saloons of the 
theatres have, to be sure, quite mouldered 
away, with their woolly oranges, and muddy 
coffee, and warm soda-water, and brandy, 
dit “burnt sherry,” and stale macaroons, 
There are no “rounds” to “go.” What a 
charming thing to reflect upon—a great city 
thus purified ! 

Wait a while. 


If Thurtell could be per- 
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mitted to revisit metropolitan earth, he |an infant evidently not far off, is chased from 


would be quite at home; he would find a 
congenial neighbourhood of old associations 
draw him towards the cellar which his friend, 
Probert, once inhabited, opposite to where 


post to pillar by any numbered letter of the 
alphabet ; but here, wanton wickedness riots 
unchecked. The edge of the pavement is 


,completely blockaded. If you happen to be 


the swell-mobsman shot the policeman some 
weeks ago, a few doors down on the right} decent woman, and to be waiting, or not 
hand side of the Haymarket. | waiting for one of the omnibuses that must 
Aboutthe top of thisthoroughfareis diffused, | pass there—go anywhere, do anything, rather 
every night, a very large part of what is black-| than attempt to elbow through the phalanx 
guard, ruffianly, and deeply dangerous in Lon- | of rogues, and thieves, and nameless shames 
don. If Piccadilly may be termed an artery | and horrors. 
of the metropolis, most assuredly that strip of} From an extensive continental experience 
pavement between the top of the Haymarket | of cities, I can take personally an example 
and the Regent’s Circus is one of its ulcers. | from three quarters of the globe ; but I have 
By day, the greater part of the shops and never,anywhere, witnessed such open ruffian- 
houses betray the character of the locality. |ism and wretched profligacy as rings along 
Some there are, indeed, respectable ; but they those Piccadilly flagstones any time after the 
appear to have got there by chance, and | gas is lighted. 
must feel uncomfortable ; the questionable| It is during the weeks of Epsom, Ascot, 
ones preponderate. Observe the stale droop-| and Hampton, that the disciples of Thur- 
ing lobsters, the gaping oysters, the mummi-|tell’s school of pursuits hold high festival, 
fied cold fowl with its trappings of flabby | Two or three years back, there were various 
parsley, and the pale fly-spotted cigars ; and | betting houses here, with their traps always 


accompanied by wife, daughter, sister, any 


then look into the chemists’ windows, and 
see, by the open display, in which direction 
his chief trade tends. Study the character 
of the doubtful people you see standing in 
doorways—always waiting for somebody as 
doubtful as themselves—and wonder what the 
next “ plant” is to be, which they are now co- 
gitating. It is always an offensive place to 
pass, even in the daytime; but at night it is 
absolutely hideous, with its sparring snobs, 
and flashing satins, and sporting gents, 
and painted cheeks, and brandy-sparkling 
eyes, and bad tobacco, and hoarse horse- 
laughs, and loud indecency. Cross to the 
other side of the way, go out into the 
mud, get anywhere rather than attempt 
to force your passage through this mass of 
evil ; for it will most probably happen—as if 
this conglomeration of foul elements was not 
enough to stop the polluted stream trying to 
flow on—that a brass band has formed a 
regular dam before the gin-shop, so dense 
that nothing can disturb it, except the 
tawdry bacchantes blundering about the 
pavement to its music. I am not an ultra- 


set open to catch their prey ; but although 
these are abolished, something of the kind is 
still going on, which the police know (or pre- 
tend to know) nothing about. The swarm of 
low sporting ruffians hovering about here, at 
all times, is incredible. You know they have 
all figured, are figuring, or will figure, in 
card-cheating cases and dirty bill transactions, 
They have all the bandy legs and tight 
trousers, the freckled faces and speckled 
hands, and grubby, dubby nails that distin- 
guish this fraternity. Theirs are the strong- 
flavoured cigar and highly-coloured brandy, 
the snaffle coat-links, and large breast-pin, 
the vulgar stock, and the hat-band—always 
the hat-band ; is it a last clinging to respect- 
ability, to show that there was somebody 
belonging to them once? And when to this 
unsavoury locust-cloud the closing casino 
adds its different but equally obstructive 
swarm, and they all flutter about in the 
lamp-lights, amidst an admiring audience of | 
pickpockets, flower-sellers, rich country fools, 
who think they are * seeing life,” and 
poor scamps who show it to them, such 


moralist. I have been long enough fighting a witch’s cauldron is seething in the public 
the battles of life upon town, to stand a/eye, and splashing in the face of deceney, 
great deal that is very equivocal, unflinch-/as is quite intolerable in this land at this 


ingly: but I do say, that this corner of 
the Haymarket is a cancer in the great! 
heart of the metropolis, and a shame and’ 
a disgrace to the supervision of any police. | 
A convivial “drunky,” who inclines to har- 
mony as he goes home at night, when there is 
not a soul in his way to be annoyed, by ex- 
pressing his confidence, through all changes, in 
dog Tray’s fidelity, has been quieted, before 
this, by a knock on the head from a trun- 
cheon. A poor apple-woman, striving to 
earn a wretched pittance against the birth of 


date. : 
I entreat the intelligent magistrates in 
whose division Roaurs’ WALK lies, to leave 
their dinner-tables some evening, and go and 
judge for themselves whether it is anybody's 
business to do anything towards the cor- 
rection of this scene of profligacy. Why 
should no quiet person be able to walk upon | 
its skirts, unmolested, and why should all 
modest ears and eyes be shocked and out- 
raged in one of the greatest thoroughfares of 
this metropolis ? 
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